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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


bape intentions of the country and of the House of Commons 
with reference to Parliamentary Reform might furnish 

metaphysicians with a new illustration of the paradox of free 
will and necessity. With absolute control over its own 
actions, the community is content blindly to wonder whether 
it is about to effect a great constitutional change. What 
statesmen can do, and what they will do, is doubtful, 
especially as the official leaders of opinion openly ask for 
guidance and pressure from their followers. It is generally 
agreed by all, except the consistent adherents of Mr. Bricut, 
that no improvement in legislation or in administrative 
practice is to be expected from an extension of the con- 
stituency. The demand for additional hands to the rope is 
preferred exclusively for the satisfaction of those who 
are at present debarred from a share in the labour of 
government. There is no doubt that there may be an 
advantage in providing employment for a certain number 
of discontented idlers. The mobs which have lately dis- 
graced several towns by their violence probably consisted 
of non-electors, and it is possible that the possession of a vote 
might develop the rudiments of decency and self-respect. 
The class, however, which is supposed to desire enfranchise- 
ment is too respectable to create disturbance, except under the 
influence of genuine political excitement. The workmen of 
great factories in the North are often intelligent, and they are 
said to feel a corporate desire for a share of electoral power. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that a mechanic 
or artisan with an income of 1ool. or 150/. a year generally 
takes little trouble to acquire, or even to register, a vote. 
When the working-classes are told that they care little for 
the extension of the franchise, they always denounce the state- 
ment as a calumny, but it is evident that in their individual 
capacities they are almost indifferent to the privilege. If a 
certain number of seats could be given up to the manufactur- 
ing operatives, all parties would be inclined to settle the 
question by a rough empirical compromise. The existing 
constituencies are willing to be diluted, while they reasonably 
object to be swamped. No practical scheme has, however, yet 
been suggested for buying off the most formidable claimants 
of the suffrage. 

Although nine-tenths of the House of Commons would be 
glad to leave things as they are, there are wide differences of 
opinion as to the prudence of total inaction. Mr. Brient and 
Mr. Lowe agree on the probable tendency of any considerable 
measure of Reform. They believe that the present con- 
stituency maintains a political and social system which is 
obnoxious either to the interests or to the prejudices of poorer 
classes. It would follow that a large extension of the franchise 
would lead to important consequences, and Mr. Bricat 
especially hopes that it would cause a redistribution of 
landed property. If Parliament were once thoroughly 
convinced of the soundness of Mr. Bricut’s judgment, it 
would be useless for any party or for any Government 
to propound a scheme of Reform. English society is 
not prepared to undergo total reorganization in a time of 
un ented prosperity. There may be many advantages 
in a subdivision of property, but accumulation is more con- 
sistent with the national habits of thought; and the rapid in- 
crease and wide diffusion of wealth and of luxury every day 
multiply the natural supporters of an aristocratic soci 
system. ~. It happens that the theories of commercial freedom 
which were once advocated by Mr. Bricur are at present chiefly 
supported by.the upper and middle classes who exercise political 
power. Mr. Lowe commanded the assent of his audience when he 
vindicated the legislation of the last thirty years as thoroughly 
enlightened and beneficent. He inferred, like Mr. Bricur, 
that the representative body had expressed the convictions 
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electors would probably introduce sweeping modifications of 
financial and general policy. A few years ago, Mr. Bricut 
announced that a reformed Parliament would throw the whole 
burden of taxation on the class which would have been 
preliminarily deprived of all electoral power. He now 
adds that the public expenditure would be largely re- 
duced; but even if his anticipations were well-founded, 
the prospect of stricter economy can never furnish an 

ment for organic .revolution. The same House of 
Commons which is asked to introduce promiscuous suffrage 
has absolute power to reduce the imates according 
to its own judgment of expediency. While democrats 
in England consult pubiic opinion by promising a dimi- 
nution of expenditure, their American allies are proving, 
to their own satisfaction, that a national debt is a blessing; 
and, amongst other reasons for their conclusion, they dwell 
on the advantage of high customs duties in affording inci-~ 
dental protection to domestic industry. 

The House of Commons is, on the whole, not prepared 
to adopt Mr. Lowe’s belief that a moderate reform would 
promote the designs of Mr. Bricnt. There is a 
feeling that the danger of revolution would be dimi- 
nished by some limited concession, and almost every 
prominent Liberal politician, with the exception of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON and Mr. Guiapstone, took the opportunity of the 
election to intimate a theoretical concurrence in a moderate 
Reform Bill, As Lord Russet, could not appear at the 
hustings, Lord Ampertey, with amiable simplicity, informed 
the electors of Leeds that his father had just published a new 
edition of his well-known work, with additional notes 
or appendices in favour of Reform. Lord Patmerston 
probably intended to discourage constitutional changes, but 
the silence of Mr. Giapstone may bear an opposite inter- 
pretation. His former imprudent defence of universal 
suffrage gave sufficient notice to the extreme Liberals that, 
if they had a chance of power, they would not want for 
a leader; but, for the present, Mr. Giapsrone is willing to 
act with his colleagues, reserving himself for the choice 
of a policy when he assumes the chief conduct of affairs, 
Some of his political opponents have more definitely favoured 
the projects of the moderate Reformers. Mr. Hentey inclined 
to a household franchise founded on rating, and Mr. WaLPoLe 
has lately published a letter in support of a similar 
scheme. No plausible objection can be raised to a 2ol. 
franchise in counties, except that the highly respectable 
voters who would be admitted are = pies de- 
sirous of the suffrage. Mr. Watrote properly points out 
the difference between a 6/. rental and a 6/. rating, as the 
qualification for a vote. It is certainly fair that householders 
in boroughs should be excluded when the landlord compounds 
for their rates, and that in counties the level of the i 
franchise should commence with the payment of the house- 
tax. Almost the only unjust fiscal measure since the Reform 
Act consists in the exemption from the house-tax which the 
ten-pound voters have secured for themselves. If a Reform 
Bill is introduced, it will probably correspond with the 
suggestions of Mr. HenLey and Mr. 

The greatest difficulty will be found in the small 
which were some years since eloquently defended by Mr. 
GLapsTong, as they are still approved by Lord Russett. Lord 
Srantey is willing to consent to a redistribution of seats, and 


social | if any considerable change takes place, it will be diflicult to 


preserve the most useful of existing anomalies. The members 
for petty boroughs are well aware of their danger, and con- 
sequently they will offer a formidable opposition to any scheme 
by which the privileges of their constituents may be menaced. 

he institution of equal electoral districts would be the most 
ruinous of innovations, and any approximation to such a 
system must be watched with jealous vigilance. The 
advocates of the rights of minorities ought to understand that 
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im cable ,contrivances. » At least one, half of the most 

ent members of the House would be excluded from 
Parliament by an enactment that the smallest constituency 
should consist of a thousand voters. Mr. GLApsTonE, who 
now represents one of the greatest constituencies in the 
kingdom, first acquired his great reputation as a nominee 
member for a little market town, The advantage of a certain 
number of small boroughs is “generally appreciated, but in a 
Reform Bill, which must necessarily bear some reference to 
arithmetic, statistical symmetry may not improbably outweigh 
considerations of general expediency. It would be absurd 
and offensive for a legislator to say that Lord LanspownE or 
Lord Zetianp should be ded as severally equal to 
twenty or thirty thousand ten-pound householders; but it is 
nevertheless undeniable that Calne and Richmond are better 
represented than Marylebone or the Tower Hamlets. Existing 
institutions which are found convenient may well be tolerated, 
but new legislation must be plausible as well as just. It is 
not surprising that all political parties are puzzled with the 
difficulties both of reforming and of abstaining from reform. 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


ae are English critics who are determined to find 
nothing to approve of in anything that may be done by 
the Government of the United States. Ifthe tone of the Wash- 
ington Cabinet is warlike, this is the natural expression of 
democratic bluster and democratic insolence. If the tone of 
the Washington Cabinet is peaceful, this is the natural expres- 
sion of the readiness with which democratic bullying cowers 
into silence at the first symptoms of rising wrath in great and 
good nations like England and France. But, except to critics 
who think in this way, the recent foreign policy of the United 
States seems honourable, prudent, and courteous. It is true 
that common sense recommended that a nation suffering from 
the calamity of a long war, and weighed down under the 
burden of a vast debt, should not waste more lives and 
squander more money in a useless contest with a European 
Power. But then it is creditable to any nation that it 
should be governed by common sense; and even very sym- 
pathising friends of the North prophesied that, as soon as 
the South was conquered, the victorious legions of the 
Republic would press on to Mexico, and force the French 
into the sea. Nothing of the sort has happened, and 
it has not happened simply because the Government of 
the United States has been too wise and prudent to 
allow it to happen. The popular feeling in favour of a 
Mexican expedition has been strong enough to have been 
easily fanned into a flame if the Presmpent and his advisers 
had been bent on war. The advocacy of the Monroe doctrine 
and the inclination to support it has been strongest in the 
party to which the Presipenr owed his election. But from 
the first moment when the policy of the Cabinet had to be 
decided, a firm resolution was essed that a war with 
France for Mexico should not be undertaken; and the nation, 
being thus forced to consider the objections to it, has 
learnt to acquiesce in the policy of the Government, and to 
acknowledge that it was right. The evils necessarily attendant 
on a war with France are very obvious, but the evils of any 
war are not very likely to frighten a people flushed with 
victory, and proud and conscious of its strength. The less 
obvious evils that must flow from a war for Mexico, even if 
successful, have had greater weight in Bree as reflection 
has made them apparent. It would add greatly to the diffi- 
culties with which the North has to contend if it had to 
govern, not only the South as it now is, but a new pro- 
vince inhabited by a demoralized Spanish population of 
alien habits, principles, and religion, and barely able 
to hold its own against the pressure of innumerable 
savages. That the Americans could simply restore a Mex- 
ican Republic, and leave a kindred and congenial Govern- 
ment to preside over a happy and contented people, is 
impossible. Annexation would be a necessary consequence of 
the conquest of Mexico, for no native Mexican party is in the 
slightest degree capable of governing Mexico; and if the 
United States by force of arms placed the Republican party 
in power, the follies and crimes of the protected would soon 
oblige the protectors to relieve the country from the misery 
for which they would be virtually responsible. The Americans 
have therefore to ask themselves the simple question whether 
they would gain by having Mexico, even if they could get it at 
a cost than that of a French war; and no sensible 
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can possibly think Mexico a desirable acquisition. It has 
nothing to oifer that the Americans have not got already in 
abundance, and it would introduce into their political system 
an accession of the very evils against which they have most 
sedulously to guard. 

It must also be encouraging and consolatory to the Ameri- 
cans to observe how very little the French are gaining, or are 
likely to gain, by, possessing Mexico, and what a very great 
mess they have got into by going there. ‘There is only one 
way in which the French expedition can be regarded. It is 
an act of disinterested benevolence, and it is represented as 
_ such in France and in Mexico. The Emperor Naproteon has 
| tried to do a good action on a very large scale, and, now that 
| he has begun to do it, he finds it impossible to leave off. In 
France it is often said that this good action was a silly one; 
_but that does not alter the facts. The good action, whether 
silly or not, is being done, and the honour of France is en- 

gaged in carrying it out. Whether it is really a silly one or 
_ not is a very difficult question. In all probability the French 
will be successful. They have created an Emperor of Mexico, 
and they are making great progress towards creating an Empire 
also. ‘Their troops are always successful when it is possible 
to bring on an engagement where regular troops can show 
themselves to advantage. The opposition in the Northern 
provinces, which gained a little life under the exciting hope of 
American support, is dying away, and there can scarcely be 
said to be any open resistance now on the part of the Repub- 
licans. The country is still in a very disordered state, and 
hardly any district is safe from the visit of marauders and 
murderers. But, in the long run, a strong firm Government, 
with plenty of money and first-rate European troops at its 
command, is sure to put down brigandage. Ifthe main roads 
are not safe this year, they will be sate or nearly safe next 
year. When the main roads are safe the by-roads will begin 
to be safe, and gradually the country will be tranquil- 
lized. But nothing except force, plentifully supplied and 
punctually paid, can effect this. The Mexicans will only be 
quiet when they are thoroughly convinced that all the trouble 

they can give will not drive the French away. But the 

French must persevere out of pure benevolence. They never 

can get anything out of Mexico to repay them. It was once 

supposed they were to have Sonora and some of the other 

provinces rich in mineral wealth, as a guarantee for the pay- 

ment of what isdue to them. A notorious Californian adven- 

turer was even supposed to have authority to treat between 

the two Emperors, and went backwards and forwards between 

Mexico and Paris as if charged to settle the terms of the 
transaction. But the Government of Mexico is furious at the 

base insinuation that it would ever cede an acre of the 

Empire. Juarez certainly has offered to give the Americans 

as much territory as they like, if they will but help him ; but the 

Emperor MaxiMILian is far too careful of the interests of Mexico 
for that, and will never help the foreigner to enrich himself 
at the expense of the Mexican nation. The official 
Gazette repudiates in the most vehement terms all connection 
with the busy Californian, and professes sorrow and astonish- 
ment at finding that respectable. European journals have 
thought the transaction a probable and natural one. Not only 
would the Emperor of Mexico never have entertained for a 
moment a proposal he would think so dishonourable, but the 
Emperor Napo.eon would never spoil the purely disinterested 
character of his intervention by getting a material recompense. 
There is some sense in this, As there is nothing to be got 
out of Mexico by the French, the Emperor had much better 
not pretend to get anything, but be content with the fame 
and conscientious satistaction of having wrought a great work 
of pure and unadulterated benevolence. 


The Emperor of Mexico is said to be looking about for an 
heir, and rumour points to the family of the King of the 
Bexerans as the quarter whence this heir is to be obtained. 
Assuming that the Empire is now established, it is obviously 
that there should be some one to continue it; and as 
the Royal family would allow none of its members to accept 
the position of heir unless with the approbation and under the 
tection of France, the French Government will give a new 
pledge of its resolution to defend the present order of things in 
Mexico by consenting to guarantee the position not only of 
the Emprror but of his successors. It might seem as if this 
would only be a new imprudence on the part of the Emperor 
Napoteon. But he has shown that he is quite aware he cannot 
extricate himself from his present embarrassment except by 
going further into the risk, and by committing France as 
deeply as possibly to the enterprise. He has taken one or 
two very decisive steps lately. He has told the Cabinet of 


American who has the slightest idea of what Mexico really is 


Washington that wat with Mexico means war with him. He 
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has induced the poorer classes of France to lend six millions 
sterling to Mexico, on the invitation of French Government 
officials. He is sending considerable reinforcements to 
Mexico, and all talk of getting the expeditionary force soon 
home again, which was once the favourite theme of official 
journals in France, has now ceased. If, by sanctioning the 
choice of an heir to Maxmtian, he indicates that he binds 
himself to support not only the present Emperor of Mexico 
but the Empire itself, he will not be really doing much more 
than he has already done; but he will give a public and unmis- 
takable sign of his policy. What keeps Mexico still agitated, 
and its credit low, and its society uneasy and timorous, is the 
thought that perhaps, after all, the French will not stay in the 
country, and then things will be worse than ever. But as 
long as there is this uneasiness, and as long as everything is 
consequently in a state of perpetual insecurity, the French 
cannot go. They are pledged to hand over a tranquillized 
Empire to the Emperor, and so long as it is thought possible that 
they may go, the Empire cannot be tranquillized. Therefore 
they must make up their minds to stay there, not perhaps for 
ever, but for a period of which no man can see the end. And 
if they do this, they may fairly calculate that the United States 
will not interfere with them. Every precaution has been 
taken on both sides of the Rio Grande to avoid a collision. 
The Americans have stationed a large army there, and perhaps 
this was the best way of assuring peace, for it will prevent 
persons disaffected to the Government of the United States 
from making Mexican territory the centre of their intrigues ; 
and as there must necessarily be some ill-will between the 
Federal forces and the Mexicans, in whose ranks many 
Confederates are said to be serving, the presence of a respon- 
sible General at the head of a considerable force is the best 
means of ensuring discipline, and of avoiding irregular com- 
munications with those whom a little provocation would turn 
into enemies. Before long, this army may be greatly reduced 
with safety, for the South has been too thoroughly subjugated 
to think of fresh risings ; and the Mexican Imperialists will no 
longer be looked on with a hostile feeling when it has become 
an accepted maxim of American policy that the French are to 
be left to try their great experiment in their own way, and 
when the Monroe doctrine is seen not to apply to acts of pure 
and hazardous benevolence. ' 


INFANTICIDE. 


SYSTEM of infanticide must, from the nature of the case, 
argue a very debased stage of public morality. It is 

the characteristic at once of the rudest barbarism and of that 
more terrible epoch of national life when the wheel has gone 
its full circle, and society falls to pieces by the vices of civili- 
zation. A Bushman or a Patagonian may be almost pardoned 
for killing his infant, where the necessaries of life are scanty ; 
and if Mr. Darwin’s theory of the struggle for existence is 
really a natural law, there may be cases and places where 
infanticide itself becomes comparatively venial, because in 
some sort unavoidable. No doubt, to say this seems to con- 
tradict that view of human nature which attributes to man 
natural affections superior in kind, as well as in degree, to the 
instinctive care bestowed by the lower animals on their young ; 
but it would be difficult to discover in what r ts the 
savage estimate of human life differs from the treatment 
which fish bestow oneach other in an overstocked pond. 
In China children are killed systematically, not because 
the Chinese are exceptionally deficient in natural affection, 
but because they cannot see their way to feed their super- 
fluous progeny. What we have in this country most sus- 
iciously to look out for are the first signs and tokens that we 
fom passed that happiest stage of national life in which every 
new citizen is, politically as well as religiously, considered 
Gop’s best gift. It is not perhaps very easy to get at the 
English popular view of infanticide. In the case of illegiti- 
mate children, the Mepea of low life is certainly not con- 
sidered much of a monster. She is rather the object of pity 
than of abhorrence. In rural society, the recollections of days 
when a string of bastard children was a sort of fortune to the 
Puy us of an agricultural parish seem to have left the im- 
pression on the rustic mind that, under what is still called the 
New Poor Law, the young ladies who love neither wisely nor 
well are hardly dealt with, and have a sort of right, or are at 
least under a necessity, to murder what they can make no 
money of. In other words, the change in the bastardy laws 
is said to be the cause of the increase of infanticide; and 
there is probably some truth in this. Not that the increase 


is bad enough—it is better than it was before the present 
Poor Law came into operation. Rather the argument is the 
other way. If a certain condition of things has a tendency 
to produce infanticide, we must punish infanticide more 
severely. The question, therefore, is whether the time has not 
arrived for some serious attempt to grapple with an increas- 
ing and horrid crime. For, howeyer sound may be the teach- 
ings of political economy on the social immorality of bringing 
children into the wa whom their parents cannot support, 
we cannot yet afford to allow facilities to parents to introduce 
the sort of preventive check which seems to be systematized 
down in Devonshire. 


Perhaps the worst aspect of the Torquay murder is that it 
seems to indicate what is likely to be the result of the mis- 
taken leniency shown by juries to infanticide. A girl has a 
child which is a disgrace and a source of expense to her, 
It is said that we must look mercifully at her case. She is, of 
course, the victim of seduction. She is thrown out of work. 
In a moment of despair, the feelings of the mother are over- 
powered by the terrible prospect of misery, shame, and 
starvation, and so on. This is the language used in the typical 
eloquent defence; and a verdict of guilty of concealing the birth, 
with a month or two’s imprisonment, is the end of most 
cases of infanticide. The life and experiences of Winsor are 
the result—we had almost said the natural result—of our 
judicial tenderness towards the frail creatures who have an 
occasional “ misfortune.” Misfortunes being, as they always 
have been, common, and infanticide by the mother’s own 
hands being popularly considered a ‘venial crime, this horrible 
hag Wixsor took to the trade of helping her young friends. 
She seems to have kept a regular establishment, in which she 
had a tariff, and even a familiar euphemistic language for the 
trade. Five pounds a head, to be pad by instalments, and 
the children are to be “ put by.” The phrase is delicate, and 
shows a due consideration of the maternal feelings. Winsor 
clearly did not intend to give her customers an unnecessary 
and rude shock by adverting too pointedly to the details of her 
profession. Weekly payments taken, and no questions asked, 
appears to have been her advertised style of business. With 
very devilish ingenuity, she seems, however, to have had 
suflicient legal skill to make the mother an accomplice, by 
contriving that the murder should be effected, if not actually 
in the mother’s presence, at least when she was in the house; 
and though it is quite possible that the actual bargain to kill 
the child was not reduced to words, yet the old woman se- 
cured herself, as she fancied, from a conviction for murder 
by making the mother an accessory. The result of the Tor- 
quay trial proves that she was mistaken; though the only 
way in which the system could be broken up was by taking 


culprits as QuEEN’s evidence. 

For unquestionably Winsor is the greatest criminal of the 
two. There are plenty of Harrises in low and perhaps in 
other life, but we may at least hope that such establishments 
as that of Winsor are rare. Anyhow, Winsors make Har- 


to nurse, especially those who are technically called “ love 
“ children.” Harris places her child with this woman, appa- 


her suggestions. ‘Two or three shillings a week is a serious 
and constant drain. Could not a lump sum be found? Could 
not the father be influenced? .In such a case a girl gave her 


trouble and anxiety. ‘The child would be put away. She had 


was on the Moors. It would be all as easy as lying. Indeed, 
“ it’s doing good, and I will always help those who won’t split 
“on me.” 
considered herself to be something of a benefactor to society. 
Knowing all the miseries of human life; and the,sorrows of the 
base-born, she cut the thread at once, and saved the Savace of 
the future from his inevitable years of misery. ‘The little timid 
scruples of the mother were soon got over, and it is a sad 
thing to find how unsubstantial they were all along. Harris 


matter of preference, she had rather not see it murdered. 
But still, if it must be, it must be. She “does not want 
“her child to be done away with,” only she is quite 
content to be released from it finally and completely. And 
so it is an understood thing ; and the child is “ put by.” And 


and had not used a bearing quite so strong and imperious, 
the world would not have been revolted by this horrible tale: 


of this particular crime ought to be a reason for relaxing 
those laws. Whatever village life may be now—and it 


light by the clumsy way in which the body was disposed of; 


the unusual course of admitting the least criminal of the. 


rises. Ostensibly, her calling is that of taking in children: 


rently without any evil object. But the tempter soon begins - 


3/.; in such another, 4/.; for 5/. there would be an end of all’ 


put away one at Exeter, and one was in Torbay, and one 


lake the Swedish pastor, this Mother Winsor | 


did not exactly wish to have her child murdered, and, as a . 


it is possible that if Winsor had been a trifle less plain-spoken, - 


The worst of it is, that the deed seems only to have come to - 
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and we are almost led to the conclusion that long impunity 
and familiarity with murder had made Winsor careless in her 
ractice; just as in the case of Burke and Hare, and their 
don imitators, custom had given the murderers such 
incredible boldness that they dispensed with the most ordinary 
safeguards against detection. 

Is this a solitary case? Is the Torquay establishment 
unique? Has it been reserved for the horrible intelligence of 
this wretched old woman in Devonshire to invent and to 
exhaust a system so complete and apparently so successful ? 
We much ie that it is not so. The case is rather to be 
regarded as an accidental discovery of what there is too much 
reason to believe is a social evil and wrong extending much 
further, and perhaps much higher, than this Torquay tragedy 
would lead us to believe. Even respectable newspapers con- 
tain advertisements, significant enough to those whom 
they may concern, and not very difficult to be deci- 
phered by those who are interested in them only for 
their moral and social significance, which announce maisons 
de santé of a certain sort, where accouchements are 
conducted with privacy, and, we fear, with despatch too. 
The mortality among illegitimate children is notorious, and 
the foster-parents somehow have very great difficulty in 
rearing those unhappy pledges of immorality whose life, what- 
ever it may be to themselves, is certainly a considerable 
burden to their parents. Possibly Winsor may be a coarse 
and rude practitioner; two feather beds and a thumb on the 
jugular are not signs of ay artist in child-murder. We can 
quite understand that there may be indirect modes of compass- 
ing the death of inconvenient pledges which are quite as 
effectual as the Torquay practice, and much less offensive. 
Even Winsor speaks of having a large circle of clients. 
Her vocation was pretty well known, and could not have 
been thought to be so extravagantly unusual. It almost 
seems that the professional child-murderer is as much a 

ised element of society as the wise woman. Indeed 
it is possible that the kindred trades of fortune-teller and 
“putter away” are not seldom combined; and, unless 
popular rumour has misled us, there is hardly a 
village in England in which a practitioner in more 
black arts than one is not to be found. Dr. Lanxesrer, the 
Coroner, since the St. John’s Wood inquiry, has withdrawn 
what was understood to be an assertion of the exceptional 
valerice in France of abortion through scientific assistance, 
making an unpleasant revelation about ourselves. He 
says that the French doctors are perhaps not worse in this 
matter than the English ones. And, putting two or three 
things together, the disagreeable conclusion forces itself 
upon us that abortion or infanticide can be managed by 
any one who chooses to will it and pay for it—and more, and 
worse than all, that the practice and the payment are arranged 
and apportioned so as to suit all sorts and conditions of 
life; and it is much to be feared, too, that these devilish 
acts are not restricted to illegitimate victims. Now and then 
we get horrid glimpses of a foul current of life, running like 
a pestilential sewer beneath the smooth surface of society, 
which makes us doubt whether all our boasts about the 
superior morality of our domestic relations are not just a trifle 
premature. 


AMERICA, 


jay consequences of the great American convulsion are 
in many respects more interesting than the struggle 
itself. A campaign or a battle presents the excitement of a 
novel, but the course or tendency of a political revolution 
belongs to history. The people of the United States have 
several difficult problems to solve, and they ‘enter on their 
undertaking with the first condition of success in their perfect 
and unhesitating confidence. The emancipation of the negroes 
is a doubtful experiment, though it has a precedent in English 
legislation for the West Indies. Communities, however, 
which are exempt from the inconvenient juxtaposition of an 
inferior race regard the prospects of the coloured population 
of the South with disinterested curiosity, or at most with 
philanthropic sympathy. The relations of democracy to justice, 
order, and liberty are matter of more general concern. American 
institutions are, almost for the first time, subjected to a serious 
trial. Before the Secession, almost every political force was 
in a chronic state of repose, while the country advanced 
in material prosperity, with little impediment or aid from any 
governing body. The States administered the laws, and 
protected persons and property, while the Federal Congress 
never even levied taxes, except for the purpose of favouring 

i interests; and the choice of a’ President was 


converted into a feigned issue, by which the relative 
numbers of the rival factions were periodically tested. 
Freedom, if it consists in the absence of official inter- 
ference, was as perfect in America as in England; and 
although every citizen voted for every representative and 
public functionary, the natural consequence of rendering 
sae life a vulgar profession produced little inconvenience. 

undless territory, fertilized by characteristic enterprise and 
industry, superseded the necessity of legislative or executive 
wisdom. For many years the apprehension of a collision 
between the friends and enemies of slavery formed the 
only exception to the prevailing tranquillity and indiffer- 
ence. It was thought desirable to evade or postpone the 
danger by systematic deference to the South, and accordingly 
the Democrats retained supremacy for thirty or forty years 
solely because they were supposed to be favourable to slavery. 
The United States, down to 1860, furnish the most striking 
illustration of the popular saying that the country is happy 
which is without a history. 


On the breaking out of the war, the unexpected strength of 
the Federal Government caused surprise both at home and 
abroad. All parties acquiesced in an elastic dictaturship 
which was thought indispensable to the successful conduct of 
the struggle. ‘The Presipenr was always found to possess 
any prerogative which he required, and Mr. Lixcoin was not 
inclined to attempt superfluous usurpation. The people of the 
North exulted in the irresistible vigour of a Government 
which was the exponent of the popular will, and it may be 
admitted that scarcely any other nation could dispense as safely 
with technical securities for freedom. Many Englishmen were 
carried away by their enthusiasm for institutions which 
seemed to adapt themselves to any emergency which might 
require a new application of general principles ; and those who 
disputed the propriety of allowing the executive authority to 
define its own limits were commonly denounced as pedants, or 
as jealous enemies of republican freedom. It is, however, always 
well that advocates should be found for doctrines which are 
temporarily unfashionable; and it was worth while to observe 
that the Americans had suddenly thrown off their supersti- 
tious regard for their sacred Constitution. The Presipent 
searcely provoked criticism when, in deliberate violation of 
the Federal compact, he created or recognised an up- 
start State within the jurisdiction of Virginia. His 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus throughout the loyal 
States, when they were not even threatened with insurrection, 
was never questioned by his countrymen, though a similar 
measure would have been absolutely impossible in England. 
The proclamation which purported to emancipate the slaves 
in the insurgent districts was applauded or censured with 
reference to the policy of the measure, while its utter incon- 
sistency with the law and the Constitution was disregarded as a 
frivolous ground of objection, The extemporized phrase of 
“the War Power” served as an excuse for acts which 
were not the less essentially lawless and despotic because 
they represented in all cases the general opinion and 
purpose. The old belief that democracy weakens the securities 
of freedom was sufficiently proved, but it remains to 
be shown whether, in the United States, the reins may be 
loosened for a time, on the certain assurance that the ser- 
vants of the people may at any moment be checked in their 


career. 


The termination of the war has thus far only substituted a 
legislative autocracy for the military despotism which had 
been vested in the Preswent. It is wonderful that a free 
country should allow a single public functionary to dispose 
at his pleasure of the lives and fortunes of millions, and of the in- 
stitutions of States which still claim the title of sovereign. No 
American writer or speaker disputes the statement that Mr. 
JOHNSON may, at hischoice, maintain or abandon the lenient policy 
of Mr. Lixcoty. To Englishmen it seems far more objection- 
able that a President should be absolute than that his conduct 
should be mistaken or mischievous, It is true that many of 
the functions which Mr. Jounson @aims té' exercise have been, 
conferred upon him by Acts of Congress; but it is evident 
that the Legislature intended to provide for the crisis of 
pacification, and not for the permanent organization of the 
conquered States. The principal enactment which the Presi- 
DENT enforces at his discretion was itself passed in excess of the 
powers of Congress; for the Constitution provides that for- 
feiture shall in no instance be a penalty for treason, except 
as far as it affects the lite-interest of the culprit. The 
Confiscation Act was with full knowledge that 
it was unconstitutional, and if the Supreme Court still retains 
its independence and its character, the proscription which is 
ironically described as an amnesty will be denounced as 
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absolutely void. The partisans of American institutions, or 
of American contempt for institutions, have been startled by 
Mr. Jounson’s desire for a revolutionary or communistic sub- 
division of property. They would do better to protest against 
the general submission to individual caprice than against any 
particular misuse of irresponsible power. Sentimental Liberals 
can never understand that the objection to the rule of a 

rant is not that he may do what they dislike, but that he 

oes what he likes. It would Be unjust to accuse Mr. 
Jounson of tyranny in the modern and obnoxious sense, for he 
is apparently honest and unselfish, and he may still prove 
himself moderate and humane. The fault rests with his 
fellow-citizens, and not with himself, if he is allowed, even 
with the most beneficent intentions, to place himself above the 
law. The discretion which is already entrusted to him is 
utterly repugnant to the first principles of freedom. 

The confiscation of all properties exceeding 4,000l. will pro- 
bably be found impracticable, notwithstanding the tameness 
of American republicanism. The considerable fortunes which 
have been accumulated in the Northern States would be 
seriously endangered by the wholesale seizure of Southern 
accumulations, and although capitalists may have little poli- 
tical power, acquisition is the business and passion of the 
entire community. No nation is more liberal of money, but 
the absence of other social distinctions gives extraordinary 
importance to wealth; and compulsory subdivision would 
destroy, not only a principal object of life, but an habitual 
motive for activity. The Presipent himself would be unable 
to resist the general disapprobation which a Socialist revolu- 
tion would provoke. To minor irregularities, such as the 
maintenance of martial law in a time of profound peace, 
public opinion seems to be indifferent. ‘The Ministerial papers 
complacently announce that the exceptional jurisdiction will 
cease as soon as the Government finds it unnecessary. A 
less sanguine population might, however, take warning by the 
coarse mimicry of central absolutism which is exhibited b 
Mr. Brown.ow in Tennessee. The most discreditable adven- 
turer who has risen to power in either section of the 
United States now insolently informs the citizens of 
his State that their rights, their lives, and their for- 
tunes depend on the will of the Government of Wash- 
ington. For the State laws and liberties which he is 
bound as Governor to defend he professes a cynical con- 
tempt; and in one of his numerous proclamations he de- 
nounces the majority of the population, under that description, 
as criminals. A large English party was not long since 
foolishly and flippantly accused of disgraceful sympathy with 
slave-owners. Emancipation has rendered it possible to 
object to violence and usurpation without the risk of incurring 
irrelevant abuse. 


CROTCHETS. 
HE promoters of political or social theories will receive 
but little encouragement in the new House of Commons. 
It is not desirable that all new experiments and suggestions 
should be denied a hearing, for a certain proportion of specu- 
lative novelties ultimately passes into the region of practical 
affairs. It is difficult tegdefine the class of opinions which is 


justly stigmatized as consisting of crotchets. Unsoundness of 
judgment is often shown rather in the method and occasion of 


an agitation than in the choice of an object. Ordinary parti- 
sans, who carefully confine their interest to the main political 
issues of the time, are commonplace, but they are never crotchety. 
On the other hand, men of remarkable ability sometimes force 


into prominence and success political or legislative measures 
which had previously been neglected by all Parliamentary 


parties. Seven or eight years before the repeal of the Corn-laws, 


the Whigs and the Conservatives were engaged in a severe 


struggle for office, without the smallest suspicion that the esta- 


XUM 


blishment of Free Trade was the most important of impending 
questions. When Mr. Mitt explained to his constituents at 
Westminster his own habitual sagacity and foresight, he 
adopted the slighting term of crotchets to describe the 
unrecognised truths which he is in the habit of originating. 
As some of his peculiar theories have become 
popular, he naturally anticipates the same triumph for every 
discovery which he may hereafter proclaim, especially if it is 
in the first instance considered paradoxical. In some future 
age, women will vote, and the estates of intestate persons will 
be confiscated, as the colonies have been detached from the 
control of the Home Government, and as colonial land was for 
a short time sold, in deference to Mr. Mitt and Mr. Wake- 
FIELD,.at a price which effectually prevented the increase of 
wealth and population. Mr. Muu is perfectly aware that 


the gift of infallibility belongs exclusively to himself, and 
it would be far from his intention to insist on a blind credu- 
lity to be reposed in all political projectors. He is himself 
more liable than he supposes to the charge which he ironi- 
cally admits of a propensity to crotchets, but his conduct in 
Parliament will probably show that he is too judicious to 
urge unpalatable experiments on the House of Commons. 
Mr. Hare’s scheme for detaching members from their con- 
stituencies will form a test of Mr. Mitu’s Parliamentary 
aptitude. It is intelligible that an acute intellect may have 
been pleased with an elaborately ingenious contrivance which 
a wise politician will never waste his time in trying to recom- 
mend to the House of Commons. Active minds are always 
fertile of combinations and devices embodying portions of that 
large section of truth which lies outside the principle of exist- 
ing institutions; but for practical purposes, it is necessary to 
move in the same plane with ordinary parties and statesmen. 

The last Parliament did good service in discountenancing 
petty agitations. When it was elected, Maynooth and Dexs were 
still periodical subjects of discussion, yet, before it was dissolved, 
the tradition of No Popery was but faintly continued by the sup- 
porters of the absurd Roman Catholic oath. Extreme measures 
against Sunday trading have gone entirely out of fashion, and 
abstinence from alcohol is still enfoeced solely by moral or 
sanitary considerations. It is extremely unlikely that the 
Maine Liquor Law should be naturalized by the present 
House of Commons. Its promoters only irritate those who 
object to officious despotism by giving their scheme the 
paradoxical ‘title of a Permissive Bill. Permission to every 
vestry to withhold liberty of action from the parishioners 
would be the most vexatious form of compulsion. Before 
the election, Temperance agitators constantly urged their 
adherents to impose their special test on candidates as the con- 
dition of their support; but when the occasion arrived, even 
the most zealous abstainers ranged themselves in their regular 
political ranks. As nine-tenths of the members of the United 
Kingdom Alliance also profess extreme Liberalism, it was 
useless for Conservatives to affect sympathy with their 
opinions. The Liberal candidates were often urged to adopt 
the formula of the Permissive Bill, but they were provided 
with the conclusive answer that, notwithstanding their good 
will to the cause, they could not aflord to provoke the formi- 
dable hostility of the publicans. In a community accustomed 
to political action, little sets and eddies soon merge themselves 
in the main current of affairs. AnrisToTLe’s little Greek 
commonwealths on the shores of the Mediterranean probably 
amused themselves with many curious experiments in legis- 
lation, as the States of the American Union sometimes pass 
a Maine Liquor Law or prohibit the immigration of coloured 
citizens. The English Parliament, however, has serious busi- 
ness to transact, and therefore even the choice of members is 
determirfed by the conflict of great political parties. 

Every original thinker recognises as true or probable man 
opinions which are still unripe for Parliamentary action. 
he is also gifted with political tact, he casts his bread on the 
waters by publishing his speculations, with a vague expecta- 
tion that he may possibly find it again when many days have 
elapsed. The crotchet-monger is feverishly eager for discussion 
before it is possible that he should have secured any con- 
siderable amount of support. The abolition of parochial 
settlements would have been a crotchet if it had been 
pressed upon the consideration of Parliament half a century 
ago. On the other hand, a proposal for the abandonment of 
the colopies is not fairly to be called a crotchet when it is 
simply submitted to the consideration of philosophical poli- 
ticians. It is generally prudent to acquiesce in the greater 
number of established institutions, but it is not to be assumed 
that they are intrinsically or universally nec The 
relations of colonies to the Imperial Government will probabl{ 
at some future time require practical consideration, and 
it is desirable that the principles of the system should be 
thoroughly understood. The open criticism which forces 
the advocates of an institution to prove their case is one 
of the most effective instruments of truth. The pro- 
ject of relinquishing India or Australia, though it may 
perhaps be condemned on conclusive reasons, lies in the main 
line of political discussion, and is therefore to be regarded as 
a crotchet only when it is unseasonably introduced; but a 
scheme for prohibiting the sale of beer would still be a 
crotchet, although it were unfortunately supported by a 
majority of the House of Commons. Mr. Hare's representa- 
tive puzzle would fall within the same category, even if it had 
been already sanctioned by Act of Parliament. 

The Ballot has scarcely sunk to the level of a crotchet, 
although Mr. Berkexey has succeeded in reducing a formidable 
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agitation to something like a standing joke. The only 
genuine supporters of the Ballot are to be found in the ranks 
of the democratic party, and it is by no means certain that they 
are mistaken in believing that they might profit by secret 
voting. A possible change in the distribution of power is not 
ridiculous, although it may be inexpedient. The growing 
indifference or dislike with which the Ballot is regarded may 
perhaps gradually render all discussion of the question idle 
and absurd ; but, for the present, it is incidentally important, 
as a test which is imposed on a majority of Liberal 
members. The pledge is, indeed, accepted in reliance on 
the strength of the Opposition; but circumstances might 


arise in which a vote for the Ballot would no longer . 


be an act of harmless hypocrisy. Church-rates, or the aboli- 
tion of Church-rates, will also be periodically discussed until 
the dispute is settled either by the triumph of the Dissenting 

or by some tolerable compromise. It may be difficult 
to understand the state of mind of a supporter of Permissive 
Bills who conscientiously objects to Church-rates; for if a 
parochial legislature is competent to regulate the diet of every 
resident within its jurisdiction, it might perhaps be as legiti- 
mately entrusted with the discretion of washing or refusing to 
wash the clergyman’s surplice. But, while the Maine Liquor-law 
is the fancy of a limited sect, the objection to taxation for eccle- 
siastical purposes is connected with a large political and his- 
torical controversy. Sir Joun TreLawny’s successor will be 
fairly entitled to the occupancy of a Wednesday in each successive 
Session. It is at present uncertain whether Parliament will 


be divided on any great legislative issue, but it may be safely — 


prophesied that it will afford but a languid attention to indi- 
vidual crotchets. The most important business of Parliament 
frequently belongs rather to the executive than to the legis- 
lative department of its duties. 
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herself, or be considered by others, as the head of the 
Germanic Confederation. If all Germany were united in a 
foreign war, she would probably lead the Southern States, 
and show herself the equal of Prussia. But in all domestic 
questions Prussia will henceforth take the lead. Germany 
was put aside that the two great German Powers might con- 
duct the Danish war in their own manner, and for their own 
benefit, and now one of these great Powers has compelled the 
other to own its inferiority. Germany is not likely to forget 
this; and if Germany were inclined to forget it, Prussia would 
take care to keep its memory green. 


Austria, however, plays a wise part by acquiescing in that. 
which is inevitable, and in letting Prussia reign supreme in 
North Germany. She has a much more vital question than 
that of the Duchies to settle. She has to settle whether she is 
to exist or not. The great crisis of her fate draws near. The 
Reichsrath, the creation of which excited such brilliant hopes, 
has just been dissolved, and even its creators allow that these 
hopes have been cruelly disappointed. For once in consti- 
tutional history, a Parliament has met with a sudden and 
complete extinction because it and its Sovereign have been in 
complete accord. All that the Reichsrath has asked for 
lately has been granted. It asked that Hungary might be 
conciliated, and the Hungarian Diet is to assemble in a month 
or two. It asked that the Ministry of M. von Scumer.ine 
might be brought to an end. M. von ScumeRLine has 
fallen, and Count Mensporr and Count reign in 
his stead. It asked that a large reduction might be made in 
the Budget, and the Emperor has consented to a reduction of 
_ more than two millions sterling. But the very policy which 
_ it enforced has naturally ended in its own existence being 
| terminated. H was to be conciliated, M. von ScHMERLING 


Questions of war and peace; | dismissed, the Budget reduced, because the centrali 


and foreign policy in general, often furnish the decisive tests | system which had alienated Hungary and led the Empire 


of the ability of statesmen and of the strength of parties. 


AUSTRIA. 


ee pretensions of Prussia with regard to the Duchies 
must be v 
in the proposals which Austria is stated to have made to her. 


So long as there is a Duke of Scuieswic-Hoxstein, Austria | 


appears to be satisfied, and to think she has done her duty to 

her neighbours. ‘The only thing which she seeks to prevent 

is the annexation by Prussia of the whole of the Duchies. 

She is willing Prussia should have Kiel. She is willing | 
Prussia should garrison Rendsburg. She is even willing that 
Prussia should have as much more of the Duchies as she 

likes, provided Austria is compensated in Silesia. Austria, 

in fact, like Prussia, regards the Duchies as the spoils 

of war. She cannot enjoy these spoils herself, for they 
are too far off from her, and therefore she ‘is deter- 
mined that Prussia shall not have them all. But if 
Prussia will give her something in exchange, then Prussia 
may have them all. This, as she is aware, Prussia will 
decline. Silesia awakens far too many proud memories in 
Prussian breasts to make it the least likely that an inch of the 
territory so adroitly plundered and so stoutly defended by 
Freperick the Great will ever be ceded to Austria. But 
as this is so, Austria insists on a Duke of Scuteswic-HoLste1n 
being set up. She is not particular, apparently, as to who it is. 
i Prussia persists in placing her own nominee there, Austria 
displays a willingness to accept him; but she must have 
at least a nominee of Prussia, and not Prussia herself. 
Prussia will probably not make much difficulty about 
this. She will hesitate and bargain long enough to ensure 
that the new Duke shall be chosen by herself, and shall 
not be the detested Avaustensur, the champion of Liberals | 
and the hero of national committees; but she will have | 
gained quite enough, and will indeed have made a very | 
handsome thing by the war, if she gets Kiel and Rendsburg | 
for her own, and if the rest of the Duchies is placed in the | 
keeping of a little Prince who will be obliged to do exactly | 
as she tells him, whose tiny forces will be absolutely at her | 
disposal, and whose subjects will be drilled into obedience by | 
her indefatigable police. The Duke of OLpEnsuRG, too, has | 
territory of his own which Prussia covets, and it will be very | 
natural that, if he gets the prize he covets, he should be made | 
to pay for getting it. Austria, in fact, escapes from the dilemma | 
in which she is placed by letting Prussia have her own way under 

colour of establishing a nominal petty Sovereign in the 

Duchies. If Austria ever hoped to obtain better terms, she | 
has been defeated, and every one in Germany will consider | 
she has been defeated. The little States who trusted her | 
have found her a broken reed. She can no longer consider 


into perpetual deficits under M. von ScHMERLING’s guidance 
had proved a failure. But the Reichsrath itself was a part of 
this system. The Germans who pointed out in the Reichsrath 
that a new system must be tried were liberal and wise, but. 
they were still Germans affecting to discuss the affairs of the 


exorbitant if she finds much to object to | whole Empire by virtue of a decree of the Emperor which had 


given a control over all the varied provinces of the Empire 
to an assembly sitting at Vienna. If a change was to be 
made, it could not be made compatibly with the continued 
existence of such an assembly. The very men, therefore, 
who have seen most clearly the true course for Austria to 
pursue at the present moment, and have urged the adoption 
of that course most eagerly and successfully on the Emperor, 
are superseded, and reduced to silence and insignificance, by 
their own success. The new Ministry is formed of elements 
as different as possible from those which constituted the 
Parliamentary Opposition to M. von Scumertinc. It is not 
the professional men of the German provinces, or the financial 
men, or the more liberal of the small proprietors of the pro- 
vinces represented in the Reichsrath, that are now called to 
lead the movement they have done so much to set on 
foot. The new Ministry is composed almost entirely of 
great Conservative landowners. Its policy is not what is gene- 
rally understood on the Continent as a liberal policy. In foreign 
affairs, it will probably incline more to Russia than 
to the Western Powers, but it been selected because its 
members, and the class to which they belong, offer the Em- 
peRoR the best machinery available for dealing with his dis- 
contented provinces. If the more moderate and enlightened 
of the provincial proprietors cannot persuade the provinces 
to enter into some compromise which will give the utmost 
amount of local liberty, and yet leave more than a mere 
shadow of power in the hands of the Emperor, no one can 
persuade them. It is impossible that the Emperor should 
satisfy the demands of those who ask that the provinces should 
be perfectly independent of each other and of a central 
authority. No sovereignty, no federation, can exist unless 
there is some bond of coherence in its parts. The Hun- 
garian patriots, for example, who claim that the tie which 
is to unite them with Austria shall be merely a 
one, and that Austria and Hungary shall be no further 
united than is involved in their having the same indi- 
vidual as their sovereign, really ask the Emperor to cease 
to be Emperor. They have possibly an historical and 
technical justification or what they claim, but the issue 
they are now asked to decide is how far they will waive 
ical and historical rights in consideration of advan- 
tages of a new kind. ‘They are offered something that 
they never had in old times. They are offered a share in 
the power of an Empire which can give them a feld for 
ambition; they are offered a security and a command of 
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resources which Hungary, if an independent Power, could 
not have. They will get as well as give, gain as well as lose; 
and they may therefore listen with readiness to the proposals 
which the new Ministry has to make to them. 


In a country like Austria, and in provinces like Hungary, 
there is no mode in which a political compromise can be 
worked out except by entrusting the negotiation to an aristo- 
cratic Ministry. The new Ministry may very probably be 
divided, as Hungary is divided, into different parties. ‘There 
may be Liberals who insist on defending every national and 
popular right, and whom the Conservatives consider to 
be visionary and impracticable; and there may be Con- 
servatives who are thought by the Liberals to be far 
too subservient to the Crown. But still, unless among 
those who are inclined to give some weight to the wishes and 
interests of the Crown there are men whose position, cha- 
racter, and past history induce more extreme partisans to 
make concessions, there is no getting any forwarder. Every- 
thing depends on the choice of the agents. If they have been 
badly chosen, they will soon set every one against the cause 
they represent. But men of tact and judgment, capable of 
appealing to the good sense and good feeling of their country- 
men, and acting at a favourable time, can bring about an 
arrangement which, at the beginning of the discussion, none of the 
parties to it would have been inclined to accept. Whether the 
men chosen are the right men is much more than foreigners can 
pretend to decide. Their acts have been few as yet, and, 
although creditable for the most part, give little indication of 
the capacity or the intentions of their authors. Great pains 
have been taken to fill up the subordinate places of the 
Ministry satisfactorily, and the first public step taken has been 
the issuing of a general amnesty for all offences against the 
jaws relating to the press. This is very proper, but all Minis- 
tries like to begin office with amnesties of this sort. It seems 
graceful, and tolerant, and liberal, to commence an official 
career with an act of mercy ; and as the indiscretions for which 
the journals and their editors are atoning have been detri- 
mental to the character, not of the Ministers who grant the 
pardon, but of their predecessors, the crimes committed do 
not seem quite so awful. Not even Austrians, probably, 
would venture to say whether the new Ministers are, or 
are not, the fittest men that could have been found. 
Experience alone can show how men will conduct a difficult, 
anxious, delicate negotiation like that between Austria and 
Hungary. But, at any rate, they undertake their negotiation 
at a favourable time. The bitterness of feeling which a few 
years ago made Hungarians consider any sincere reconciliation 
with Austria as impossible has now, in a great degree, died 
out, and Austria has at last become\alive to the extreme 
dangers which threaten her if she now fails to establish friendly 
relations between herself and Hungary. The negotiation may 
fail, but at any rate it is a great help to the negotiators that 
they are trying to reconcile parties who are not averse to 


being reconciled. 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC. 
a proceedings at, the recent meeting of the London and 


Brighton Railway Company show nothing very remark- 
able as to the management or successes of that particular 
undertaking ; but incidentally the Chairman, Mr. Scuusrer, let 
fall some observations which have a good deal of significance 
and interest for others than the shareholders. Impunity, it 
seems, has at length led a Chairman for once to forego the 
convenient and politic virtue of a prudent reticence ; and 
Boards are at last bold enough to indicate the great principles 
of railway policy. These are noteworthy. Mr. Scnusrer 
adverts to what he calls “ their system of railways,” which he 
congratulates the proprietors on having “ greatly strengthened ” 
and, as he adds by a jubilant pleonasm, “ fortified.” “The 
“ great object,” he adds, “of the Directors had been to 
“ strengthen the position of the Company, and to retain 
“ possession of the district they occupied.” The whole 


language of this belligerent Chairman is, in fact, borrowed | 


from the technical phraseology of war. A railway is an army 
of occupation designed to keep off all invaders, and to lay the 
country under forced contributions. ‘During the last 
“ Session of Parliament ”—that is to say, during the spring 
campaign, when, as of old, kings go out to the wars 
periodically and as a matter of course—“they had not 
“ suffered on any point of their system, and had succeeded in 
“warding off every attack directed against them.” The 
system of defence was perfect. ‘The London, Chatham, 
“and Dover Company, while extending their lines in 
“ every direction, had tried to get to Croydon by way of the 
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“ Crystal Palace, but were defeated. They also attempted to get 
“in the thin end of that wedge which they wished to drive 
“ home to Brighton, by what they called the West Kent line ”; 
but they had failed. This sacrilegious assault on the sacred 
boundary of the autochthonous London and Brighton is, to 
Mr. Scuuster’s patriotic soul, only a subject for pious indig- 
nation, On the other hand, the duty of attacking the enemy 
had not been neglected, and the Chairman congratulates his 
shareholders on the successful raid made by an “ independent 
“ company ” on the lines of the South-Eastern Company in the 
Surrey and Sussex districts. This independent company seems 
to be a sort of guerilla band, which is encouraged by the 
Brighton people much as the champions of the Monrog 
doctrine may be supposed to sympathize with filibustering 
raids against the French in Mexico. “It is for the in- 
“ terest of the Brighton Company” to damage their rivals 
and to keep their own monopoly. In neither case is there 
the least thought for the public interest and convenience. If 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, or if the South-Eastern, 
can be ruined by competition, so much the better for the 
Brighton Company; but they will, if they can help it, suffer 
no competition within their own territory. Nor is this policy 
confined totheory. A Mr. Courn suggested that coal should be 
used in the locomotives instead of coke, and that the third-class 
fures should be raised to the maximum of a P sages! a mile. 
These very amiable suggestions for poisoning the public and 
robbing the poor were met by Mr. Scuuster with that faint 
disapproval which amounts to a practical acceptance of them. 
“Coal was already consumed to some extent,” and it would 
be consumed to a greater extent if the public would but stand 
it; and “ wherever the charge of a penny a mile could be 
“ made, it was made.” Unfortunately, there was a disgraceful 
and scandalous competition down Portsmouth way, and there 
the Brighton Company were compelled to charge as low as 
their rivals; but in all other cases they charged as much as 
they could. 


We are grateful for this plain speaking. It shows us what 
we have to expect. So long as a company realizes the same 
profit, it matters not to the shareholders whether it is gained 
by carrying a thousand passengers or a hundred. Indeed, of 
the two, they would prefer to carry only a hundred. What 
they want is the money, and they had rather get the money 
by high fares and few passengers than by many 
and low fares. In most businesses at this time of day it is 
held to be-the rule to encourage consumption and large trans- 
actions by low prices. The railways prefer a contracted trade 
and large profits from few customers. It remains to be seen 
how far the Commission now sitting on railway management 
will endorse these views. It has been repeatedly shown that 
the fares throughout England might be safely reduced half 
or two-thirds, the consequent stimulus to passenger traffic 
maintaining the existing rates of profit to the shareholders. 
But against this policy the Brighton Company indignantly sets 
its face. It is well known that the use of coal is prohibited on 
locomotives; yet it is equally well known that wherever they 
can—that is, wherever there is a possibility of using it—the 
railway companies will use it. It is constantly used on several 
portions of the Great Western line; and here we have an in- 
fluential shareholder advocating its general adoption. It is ad- 
mitted that public convenience and public necessities demand 
an unlimited competition in rival lines. The Brighton Directors 
congratulate themselves on their success in strangling compe- 
tition, and boast that all their energies are employed in avert- 


ing it? In plain English, it is acknowledged that the interests 
of the Company and the interests of the public are totally 
' irreconcilable. The notorious case of the recent Parliamentary 
| struggle between the Great Northern and the Great Eastern, 
for the supply of coal to London, is only an illustrative 
instance of this. The railway interest has, it is considered, been 
materially strengthened in the new Parliament, and the fact 
| is of evil omen for the community. The public feels but 
ha languid conctrn in the quarrels of the rival factions into 
_which this interest is subdivided, for it has the melancholy 
_ conviction that it is not worth while to interfere in the choice 
of its oppressors, All we know is, that the eagles are only 
| quarrelling for the carcase; and that, if they choose, they 
_ can combine to get more carcases. Far from having anything 
| to expect from the intervention of Parliament, we have too 
_ much reason to dread that Parliament will, under the influence 
of an increased railway strength in the House of Commons, 
| check competition, refuse to interpose any official checks on 
_railway management, and perhaps tamper with our solitary 
safeguard, Lord CampsBeLv’s Act. 

A trifling but not altogether insignificant instance of the total 
disregard of public convenience when it comes or is supposed 
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to come into collision with the aggressive and monopolizing 


railway interest, has just been shown by the South-Western 
Company. Everybody knows the general convenience of the 
“ cloak-room,” as it is called, of the London stations. People 
come up to town for a day’s shopping, and order their parcels 
and purchases to be sent to the clouk-room. The South- 
Western Company has just issued a ukase prohibiting 
the use of the cloak-room for anything but personal baggage, 
such as portmanteaus and hat-boxes; and excluding all 
articles of merchandize, such as hampers of wine and boxes 
of candles, all of which they require to be sent down and 
paid for as parcels. As merchandize, they of course exclude 
millinery and tailors’ parcels, grocers’ packages, baskets of 
fish, and the thousand and one articles that people within fifty 
miles come up to London with season tickets or a day ticket to 
purchase. This policy is, we believe, short-sighted on the 
part of the South-Western Company, and we make no doubt 
that they will lose more in fares than they will gain in parcel 
rates. But the Directors think otherwise; and what the public 
thinks, or what the public convenience requires, is nothing to 
them. The next thing, we suppose, which the companies 
will do will be to extend their prohibitions from the cloak- 
room to the carriages, and to prevent any passenger 
from taking any parcel—such as books, or a pound of 
tea, or a new bonnet—as part of his personal luggage. 
If a box of new candles is prohibited, why not a tin case of 
biscuits, or a basket of fruit, or a hamper of game? Or it 
may be that the cloak-room will be suppressed altogether. It 
has been found to be a great convenience to the public, and it 
is appreciated accordingly. But somebody has suggested that 
it may interfere with the parcels traffic, so its usefulness must 
be curtailed; or, if kept up, it is to be retained only as a 
possible means of annoyance and intimidation. As it begins, 
so it ends. Nothing is too great, and nothing is too small, 
to be turned into an occasion of railway monopoly or of 
public oppression. Whether it is a competing line, or the 
choice of stifling a whole neighbourhood with black and stink- 
ing coal-smoke, or a question of securing life and limb at the 
expense of establishing a communication between, passengers 
and the guard, or of regulating fares so as to get the largest 
number of passengers, or of giving accommodation at the 
cloak-room, we must submit to the one irresponsible despotism ; 
or, as the Directors would perhaps say, all that the public has 
to do is to grin and bear it. 


THE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


Pu proceedings at the Convention recently held at Detroit 
were more surprising, though happily less important, 
than the resolution which was ultimately carried. No one who 
knew how intimately the trade of the Western States had 
become interwoven with the commerce of Canada, since the 
establishment of the partial freedom of intercourse secured by 
the Reciprocity Treaty, could doubt what the local sentiment 
on that subject must be at Detroit. Commercially, the region 
where the Convention met belongs to the Canadian system. Its 
natural high road to the ocean is by the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence, and the improvement of this system of water communi- 
cation, by the enlargement and extension of the connecting 
canals, is the one grand object of the aspirations of the Western 
farmers. The interchange of produce with their Canadian 
neighbours must have weighed much with some members of 
the Convention, and the fishing privileges also conceded by the 
treaty in question would be estimated not less highly by an 
American citizen looking to the general interests of his country, 
and desirous of promoting to the utmost commercial prosperity 
and friendly intercourse. All these considerations could not 
fail to create in the commercial classes of the United States a 
strong desire to preserve the advantages which they have 
enjoyed under the Reciprocity Treaty. Something of the 
same feeling was to be expected also on the ian side. It 
is true that the treaty, like most other settlements between this 
country and the United States, has been stigmatized as a 
capitulation, In a very narrow sense, perhaps it was so, just 
as truly as the more recent Commercial Treaty with France 
might be so termed ; for, in both these arrangements, the con- 
cessions made by Great Britain were far more considerable 
than those which she received. But it is well understood here, 
and is beginning to be understood in Canada, that the conces- 
sions themselves are a benefit to those who make no less 
than to those who receive them, and that a reciprocity 
treaty in which the reciprocity was all on one side might 
nevertheless be extremely beneficial even to the party which 
seemed to reap no direct advantage from it. The opinions of 
the leading colonial authorities were frankly expressed and 


ably supported at the Convention, but the meeting was essen- 
_tially American, and American citizens alone voted on the 
final resolution. For the colonists, the question was simply 
whether comparative Free-trade was worth purchasing by 
admitting their neighbours to share on equal terms in the 
traffic of the St. Lawrence and in the fisheries of Newfound- 
land. For the United States, the question was simpler still. 
They had only to decide whether they would accept the 
boon of Free-trade, coupled with the additional gift of the 
free use of one of the most splendid navigable rivers and the 
most prolific fishery in the world. It would have been 
strange, indeed, if traders as shrewd as the merchants of 
the United States had hesitated much on such a matter, and 
the resolution very emphatically declares in what direction 
the commercial views of the Americans are pointing. The 
Convention agreed to ask for a treaty which should give to 
_the United States the free use of the St. Lawrence and the 
_ other rivers of the British territories, which should provide 
_ for the opening of the navigation to sea-going ships by the 
| enlargement of the canals, and should include the whole of 
| British North America in a new Reciprocity Treaty, “ to be 
| “ based on principles just and equitable to all parties with 
| 


“ reference to the financial condition of the United States.” 
_ The implied doubt, whether the United States can afford to 
be just and equitable in the present state of their finances, is 
perhaps not very serious, and will readily be excused by any 
one who takes the trouble to add up their accumulated 
liabilities. The qualification was probably introduced to dis- 
arm the anticipated objection that the Government was not 
in a position to indulge in such luxuries as Free-trade and 
reciprocity treaties. It seems clear enough that the Western 
farmers knew very well what they wanted, and meant to 
_ convey to the Presipent their desire to obtain, on any feasible 
terms, the benefit of water-transit for ocean-going ships 
through the rivers and canals of Canada, in preference to the 
more costly route by rail and canal which connects those 
settlements with the port of New York. 


With the advantages of the treaty so well understood, one 
is tempted to ask, with some surprise, why the notice to de- 
termine it should ever have been given. ‘The theory that 
this decisive step was taken in mere pique at the proceedings 
of Southern refugees in Canada would scarcely do justice to 
the views entertained at Washington. The discussions at 
Detroit are very instructive in bringing out the real 
springs of American policy in this matter. Those who 
represented the Government were as adverse to the treaty 
as the farmers and merchants were favourable to it, and they 
were at no pains to disguise their motives. They did not 
deny that such a footing of free intercourse as the treaty had 
established was one of the most desirable things in the world 
between themselves and a neighbour State which happened 
to command the river-highway and the fisheries which were 
so earnestly desired by the United States; but they strongly 
objected to look upon Canada as a neighbour at all, or in any 
other light than as « destined portion of the monster Republic. 
With that remarkable taste which is so often displayed by 
Transatlantic oflicials, Mr. Potrer, the Consul-General in 
Canada of the Washington Government, opposed the renewal 
of the treaty on the neighbourly ground that, by withholding 
it, it would be easy to force Canada, and perhaps also the 
Maritime Provinces, into annexation within the short term of 
two years. By this policy it was argued that the United States 
would get for nothing more than all that the treaty would give 
them, while, at the same time, they would secure a serviceable 
partner in the little business of paying off their debt. The 
official policy which was thus avowed as a reason for not 
entering into a new treaty may not unreasonably be sup- 
posed to have dictated the notice by which the existing 
treaty was so suddenly put an end to. It is a common 
creed in the Northern States that Canada is ready to drop 
at any moment into the hands of her Republican neighbour ; 
and the gentle device of hastening the union by starving 
her into submission is not a new idea among the politicians 
of Washington. Mr. Porrer, it seems, found one citizen 
of Montreal, a Mr. Woop, prepared to back up his annexation 
scheme ; but it was soon apparent how far both of them 
had erred in their estimate of Canadian feelings and interests. 
Mr. Woop was compelled, by the general outcry, instantly to 
resign his position in Montreal; and a petition has been got 
up for an investigation into the suspected plots of the cynical 
Mr. Porter. It is not likely that so outspoken a gentleman 
has had much to do with any secret conspiracy; but the 
GoveRNoR-GENERAL will probably find reason to request 
that the United States Consulate may be filled by a gentle- 
man of sufficient reticence to be silent on any project 
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for coercing Canada, by hostile tariffs, into a transfer of 
allegiance from Queen Victoria to President Jounson. It is 
not probable that an utterance so indiscreet was countenanced 
by the Washington Government; but underlings incontinent 
of tongue often reveal, while they exaggerate, the policy of 
their masters. It may be hoped that a clearer appreciation of 
the sentiments prevailing in Canada will modify the project 
which the Consul-General announced. Whatever else they 
may desire, nothing is more certain than that the great 
majority of the Canadians, both French and English, have 
little wish for political union with the United States, and still 
less taste for the taxation which a debt at least as burdensome 
as that of England would involve. A people who are apt to 
grow indignant when asked to contribute a few hundred 
thousands to the cost of their own defence can scarcely be 
expected to show much alacrity in accepting a share of a debt 
of 600,000,000. 

The re-establishment of commercial hostility on the 
frontier, and the revival of the old disputes about fish- 
ing trespasses, may lead to much local ill-feeling and add 
to the difficulties of maintaining peace. Whether this 
course of action is likely to convert the colonists into warm | 
adherents of the United States, President Jounson will have 
to consider; and it is at any rate quite certain that Canada 
is not so entirely devoid of resources as to be paralysed by 
the withdrawal of the custom of the United States. Bot 
countries would inevitably suffer by any ill-judged restriction — 
of trade, but the loss on the side of Canada would not be | 
comparable to that which would fall on the Western States ; 
and if Mr. Jonnson should act upon the policy of his Consul- 
General in Canada, he must be prepared to face the opposition 
both of the trading and farming classes over a very consider- 
able section of the Union. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


ic does not seem to have been ever quite settled whether 
Englishmen or Frenchmen have a larger infusion of conceit in 
their composition. The usual answer in this country would, we 
suppose, be that each nation has its own kind of conceit, and that 
the difference is so it as to prevent a satisfactory comparison— 
English conceit being of a solid and respectable nature, while 
French conceit is altogether frothy, and tends to exude in the 
shape of smart gloves and boastful amours. If we could assume 
this to be true, we should have every reason to be satisfied, but 
for one circumstance. This is, that English conceit has an especial 
aptitude for venting itself in the form of good advice. Herodotus 
juts a sentiment into the mouth of a Persian soldier which must 
d an echo in many of our countrymen’s breasts—namely, that 
nothing is so ae in feel one’s self full of wisdom, and to 
find no one who will listen. But the case of the Persian soldier 
differs from that of the Englishman in two respects. In the first 
place, he apparently claimed no more than the possession of a 
icular inspiration on the subject of the battle of Platea, and. 

in the next, he seems to have accepted his fate and to have held 
his Our modern advisers are not so easily satisfied. Their 
pes ay A a wider range, and it is in vain that we turn a deaf 
ear to them. So long, indeed, as fair play is observed, it is possible 
to pardon them. e may wonder that purchasers can be found 
for the innumerable books about getting health, wealth, and 
wisdom which are published, and that people can so easily 
e themselves to trust in each new prophet, when 

so many false prophets have been exposed; but still we 
cannot complain. If mankind desire to be lectured, it 
is quite right that there should be lecturers. But the hardship 


| highly systematized. Instruction and 
dantly 


is that those who desire to escape should have no means 
of evasion allowed them, and that good advice should seek 
to pass disgui in novels, in pict and in plays; or, 
worst of all, that even our friends should abuse the opportunities 
of conversation to improve us. It is, of course, easy to show that 
this officious spirit has its good side, and that cynical self-indul- | 

ce is a worse sin than impertinence. But it is not the less | 
true that pedantry is unpleasant. The fact is that the English | 
world has gone mad about “the spirit of the age.” So much has | 
been said and written about being before the age, and being 
behind the age, that many well-meaning but self-satisfied persons 
have become by a kind of mania on the subject, and are | 
haunted with that it incumbent them to 
whip up everybody who appears to laggin hind. The 
tells us that is a time for cverything, and, 
among others, a time to cast stones away and a time to| 
gather stones ther. But this, according to modern lights, | 
is a very wasteful practice, and all the time which is met | 
required for gathering stones together should be spent in pelting 
one’s neighbour with them. 

The fashion which once prevailed of singing the praises of | 
contentment and moderation has now passed away. It was, | 
no doubt, in great measure superficial, being partly imitated 
from classical writers, and partly adopted because it was 
things about cottages, and sheep, and | 
must, moreover, be allowed that it was | 


easy to write pre 
bees, and rivuleta 


often pushed to extravagant lengths, and that the notion that 
men of active and energetic temperaments could really find 
happiness by drilling themselves into stoicism, and becoming, 
if not what Sydney Smith called holy vegetables, at any rate 
gree vegetables, was sufficiently fantastic. But it may 
questioned whether our modern teachers do not, in their turn, 
talk rather wildly about the excellence of work and perseverance, 
and set too great store by worldly success. Up to a certain point, 
indeed, all that is said in favour of energetic industry is obviously 
true. Nothing that is really great oat Ue accomplished without 
many attempts and many failures, and therefore perseverance is in 
a sense the condition of all that is in nations and indi- 
viduals. But the instructive biographies which are published 
to show how men rise to eminence by dint of resolute in- 
dustry are a sufficient evidence that this sort of teaching 
cannot be practically enforced without limiting the notion of 
success to that of mere external and material success, and it will 
hardly be denied that there is some danger in teaching of this 
kind. There are, it is true, many men who can feel no stimulus 
but one of the coarsest kind, and men of this stamp will perhaps be 
improved by being made to look on all lives @ contemptible except 
such as are spent in a race after greatness. But one would fam 
see some loophole left for those great geniuses who have formed 
the delight of mankind, and who have for the most part educated 
themselves in a capricious and irre way. Education, it must 
be remembered, is, as society advances, to become universal and 
food advice will be abun- 

ured on the heads of all. Will there not be some 
lest a Shakspeare or a Titian may be extinguished in the process? 
Is it thought that, with the march of intellect, the schoolmasters 
will be themselves so much improved that they will be able in 
every case to detect the infant Hesoulen, and will allow him to 
divert himself by strangling snakes, or such other abnormal pursuit 
as he may select? Or will it be laid down that every boy who is 
unusually obstinate in neglecting his work for the sake of some- 


_thing which he prefers is ipso facto to be recognised as a genius, 


and that advice is to reserved for moderately idle 
boys? The only way of getting over this difficulty seems 
to be to assume that natural gifte of the highest kind will 
always, in the end, have their own way, and that thus second- 
rate qualities may always be improved without risk of injury 
to first-rate qualities. This, though it is very doubtful, we 
will suppose to be true. Let it be granted that a Titian or a 
Shakspeare can never be quenched by excess of the rule of three, 
or dazzled by the prospect of becoming Lord Mayor. There must 
still be many men of a somewhat lower standard with —_ to. 
we can feel no such confidence. The life of Opie will serve- 

as an instance. Opie was the son of a carpenter, and was set when 
young to learn carpentering. He persisted in neglecting his work 
for the sake of painting, and we now, looking back, can see that he 
did well to take his own way, and that his perseverance was of the 
right kind. But it is obvious that at the time his conduct must 
have had a very different ap , and have been undistinguish- 
able to ordinary eyes from that of other boys who shirked their 
work. He had, no doubt, as it was, to resist a certain amount of 
seam advice ; but it is very possible that if a stronger battery had 

n brought to bear on him—if, for example, there had been in 
his parish some charitable ladies with a high capacity for lecturi 
—he might have been altogether defeated, and compelled to stic 
to his carpentering. Writers upon civilization fluctuate between 
two views, According to one of these, the mass of mankind 
are practically inert as regards the of society, and 
are supposed to receive from time to time a push from some 
great man or hero which sends them on. The other doctrine 
is that society resembles a great machine, in which it is 
important to see that all the wheels are in working 
order. If we accept this latter image, it still remains true that 
we should be cautious about greasing the little wheels if we 
cannot get at them without pam g the big ones. - There is 
a stronger case, if we may believe the warnings which some 
medical authorities give about the spread of brain disorders. Can 
it be that the Utopia to which we are advancing is one where 
there will be precocious children but feeble men—where great 
spirits will be disciplined into mediocrity, and little spirits 
stimulated into insanity? If so, it is onable to express a 
wish that perseverance might be laid on the shelf for a time, and 
Epicurus once more allowed a hearing. Forced marches may 
sometimes be necessary, but when they end with all the men falling 
out of the ranks no great results will be obtained. 

If we leave education entirely out of consideration, and only 
take the case ee people, the influence of advice will of 


course be reduced to narrower limits. Men, indeed, can hardly 
be thought to be exposed to it on serious matters against their 
But it: 


will, — so far as it a given indirectly in boo 
is reasonable to suppose that women do not get off so easily. It 
is harder for them to escape, and, in spite of the female champions 
who do battle for their feebler sisters, there is still a common 
prejudice that women should be more _— than men. As 8 
marriage, at least, it is pretty certain that they must often have to 
endure a t deal in the shape of domestic counsels, and it were 
to be wished for their sakes that the ingenious controversialists 
who used to write to the Times could have settled something 
about the property qualifications of suitors. Some little good may 
perhaps be done by novels like Persuasion, in which it is shown 
what wretched consequences result when young women listen to the 
wisdom of their elders instead of following their own inclinations. 
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But it cannot be hoped that C 
moved by stories like this. Mr. Trollope has, however, a scene in 
Miss Mackenzie which, if parents would fairly consider i ae 
have some effect. The passage in question is one in whi ww 4 
Ball is represented as trying to force the heroine into a mate 
by talking to her about the advan of a title and carriage. 
ere can be little doubt that advisers often defeat themselves by 
thus pressing prudential considerations in too coarse and material a 
shape. In all attempts to influence by means of argument, it is 
wise to discriminate between those cases in which motives of a 
similar kind have to be weighed against each other, and those 
in which the motives are of an opposite kind. For instance, if 
it is thought that a y woman is di to accept a 
needy wooer on account of his rank, it may be very proper 
to ply her with arguments about the comfort of having a 
ook meome, inasmuch as a worldly impulse in one direction 
may be neutralized by a worldly impulse in another. But 
if, as it may be per more commonly happens, she has 
her mind full of a romantic sentiment of affection, such 
prosaic considerations should be put very delicately. The law of 
contrasts holds good to some extent in moral phenomena as in 
physical. A tone of réd may be lowered by the juxtaposition of a 
tone of brighter red, but greens are intensified when reds are put 
by their side. In the same way, high-flown ideas about the sacred- 
ness of love are forced into relief when commonplace talk about 
money is set against them in too naked and definite a manner. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this is, of course, not that advice 
is always suicidal in these cases, but only that it should be ad- 
ministered with a due respect for the saying about a half being 
sometimes more than the whole. On the question of marriage, 
men, we may take for granted, have less to suffer than women. 
They can more easily keep their own counsel till all interference 
is too late, and they can more easily fly if they are excessively 
bored. But there are many trifling matters about which they are 
liable to be persecuted. One of these is health, and it is surprising 
to see what value many persons set on their own opinions on this 
subject. The crusades against smokers and drinkers of fermented 
liquors illustrate this. And even men who are free from wholesale 
fanaticism are apt to make themselves tedious by insisting on their 
particular fancies. It is, for instance, no uncommon thing to meet 
with a man who, though not a teetotaller, has taken it into his 
head that beer is unwholesome, and who cannot conceal his dis- 
satisfaction when he sees his associates drinking it. The truth is 
that a man whom beer disorders has two ways in which he can 
account to himself for the fact that others persist in drinking it, 
and he chooses the explanation which is the more b i 
self-conceit. He may assume either that other men have b 
livers and stronger digestions than he has, or that they are more 
self-indulgent, and less accurate observers of their own symptoms 
than he is, and he naturally prefers the latter 4 thas ye It 
follows that one who is thus superior to his fellows is bound to call 
their attention to the perilous nature of their infatuation. Some 
men, moreover, allow their vanity to get so interested in these 
little questions that they cannot help hunting after petty triumphs, 
and do not hide their satisfaction at anything which may serve to 
establish their pet doctrines. This is frequently rather irritating. 
If the beer-drinker happens to be unwell, and perceives that his 
pale face calls a gleam of exultation into his friend’s eyes, he will 
searcely avoid feeling aggrieved at one who thus permits his sym- 
pathies to be overridden by a theory about diet. 
To make the subject of advice complete, it would oe be 
roper to steal some flowers of rhetoric from Exeter Hall, and 
aN the fate of young women beguiled by the Jesuitical 
counsels of ghostly fa . But the reverend orators who have 
made this subject their own may be trusted to do it justice. 
They are themselves free from all taint and suspicion of officious 
meddling, and they will not spare the offenders. 


LITERARY HONESTY. 


b igeree is a complaint somewhere made by Niebuhr, and 
which Arnold confirms—or, in the language of our times, 
endorses—against certain scholars who made free in an undue 
manner With the references of other scholars. A man would take 
the references at the bottom of another man’s page, verify them, 
and then transfer them to the bottom of his own page, just as if 
he had found them out for himself. We suppose that every one 
will agree with Niebuhr and Arnold that to do this is utterly 
dishonest—that a man has no more right to steal his neighbour's 
references than to steal any other thing that is his. To be sure 
Niebuhr and Arnold have, in these strictures, by no means hit upon 
the lowest depth of literary dishonesty. The people whom they 
censured did at least verify the references which they stole. That 
is to say, 0, they not morality enough to keep them from 
stealing, they had at least sense enough to find out whether what 
they stole was worth stealing. Their censors probably did not think 
of a lower class of sinners, who steal references without verifying 
them at all, very likely without being able to verify them. Or, 

haps, to say that they steal references is doing them too much 
ae it would be more accurate to say that they steal the names 
of authors whom they never read, and whose names perhaps they 
learn only from the authors from whom they steal them. There is 
indeed another class, who —_* invent statements and father 
them, upon real authors, and then go on not only to invent 
other statements, but to invent imaginary authors from whom 


dent unten will be much 


they profess to have borrowed them. Such are the inventors 
of the pedigree of Coulthard of that ilk, with their references 
to Tacitus, Beda, and other authors known and unknown. But 
this is a direct practising on the ignorance of the public on which 
we fancy that comparatively few can venture. We are rather 
speaking of people who have no intention of deceiving anybody as 
far as the matter of their statements goes, but who either distinctly 
wish to gain credit for more learning than they possess, or, as we 
suspect is the case with a great many, who are simply careless 
about the matter, and who copy one from the other without stop- 
ping to think for a moment whether they are acting honestly or 
not in so copying. Let us take two famous instances, one of which 
we must confess that we have made no attempt to verify for our- 
selves. Gilbert White complains of certain naturalists who, copy- 
ing one from the other, libellously represented Aristotle as saying 
that goats breathed through their ears. The truth is that Ari- 
stotle said the exact contrary, rebuking Alemeon for making so 
strange an assertion about the goats. Then, again, there is the 
famous case of St. Eligius, shown up by Dr. Maitland. Every one 
must have seen or heard some triumphant Protestant crow over 
St. Eligius’ exposition of the Whole Duty of a Christian Man, 
consisting in aying tithe and discharging a few ritual observances. 
Even Mr. Hallam fell into the trap, though he had the magna- 
nimity to put himself to open penance in a later edition—a good 
example which we believe that smaller offenders did not think 
it necessary to follow. The truth is that St. Eligius did men- 
tion certain formal observances as binding on a good Christian, 
but that he also at much ter length on those moral 
and religious duties about which all Christians agree. Mosheim 
icked up so much as suited his purpose of depreciation, but 
e had the decency to leave some marks of omission. . His 
English translator teft out the marks of omission, and Robert- 
son—who is still read at Oxford—and a host of others copied one 
from the other, till poor St. Eligius was made to give a descrip- 
tion of a perfect Christian as little like what he intended to give 
as the statement about the goats breathing through their ears was 
like the real meaning of Aristotle. These are two specially bad 
cases, because in each of them somebddy, be it Aristotle or be it 
Eligius, is misrepresented and held up to unjust contempt. But it 
is only the common way; one man copies from another, without 
ever thinking of searching whether these things are so. Robert- 
son, indeed, we must acquit of the ane ‘orm of dishonesty, 
because he distinctly says that he wed the passage from 
Mosheim or Mosheim’s translator. But we cannot acquit him of 
gross idleness and carelessness in being satisfied with translations 
and extracts, instead of going to the Latin text of Eligius (or as 

he blunderingly calls him Ey:dius) for himself. 
We suspect that this sort of carelessness is much more common 
than deliberate misrepresentation. But it is a sort of carelessness 
which, though we acquit it of the grossest form of dishonesty, is 
still distinc y dishonest. It is like the act of a medical man who 
has no sort of wish to kill his patient, but who, through idleness, 
carelessness, or culpable ignorance, does not take the proper means 


to keep his patient alive. We acquit Robertson of the wilful 
murder of Eligius’ reputation, but we him 
of manslaughter. e are not sure whether Dr. White, Regius 


Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, who transcribes Mosheim’s 
extracts, leaving out all the . of omission, might not be 
condemned for wilful murder. din truth this is the way in 
which most of our popular history is written. Among the 
blind the one-eyed man is king, and Niebuhr’s man who 
verified the references and then them off as his own 
would, in such company, appear as a model not only of research, 
but of honesty. The truth is that people seem not to understand 
that honesty, any more than accuracy, has anything to do with 
the matter. They copy and copy without a thought that anything 
besides copying is possible. As it does not come into their heads 
to inquire whether the actors of history really did the acts which 
they are made out to have done, still less does it come into their 
heads to inquire when the writers of history really wrote what 
they are made out to have written. 

It is curious that the people who these tricks should in 
any way present a likeness to the class of writers on whom their 
tricks are most commonly played. We have often had occasion 
to point out how utterly unknown the idea of literary property 
was to the chroniclers of the middle ages. Every medieval 
writer did not copy, because in some cases the form of their works 
hindered much copying. William of Malmesbury, we have no 
doubt, incorporated the matter of a great many ballads in his 
history, but the peculiar form of his work hindered him from 
largely copying text of any earlier Latin writer. So, 
when a man wrote a distinct monograph of events of which he 
was an eyewitness—an Itinerary of King Richard or a History of 
the Emperor Frederick—his work was necessarily his own. But 
the authors of chronicles in the shape of chronicles copied without 
scruple—good writers no less than bad ones, a brilliant narrator 
like Matthew Paris no less than a dull copyist like Thomas 
Walsingham. He wanted his chronicle for use, for his own use 
or for t. of his own, he copied 
any earlier chronicle that he approv correcting, omitting, 
adding, just as he pleased. i as in the case of 


Matthew Paris dealing with Roger of Wendover, translating the 
narrative from one vein of political sentiment to another. It was 
only when he came downy to his own time and spoke as a con- 
temporary that he ———_ it at all necessary to draw wholly from 
wi 


his own stores. 


translations; we have seen that King 
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Alfred himself was anything but a faithful translator; in trans- 
lating Boethius and Orosius, he improved Boethius and Orosius 
whenever he thought he could make them serve better to edifica- 
tion. In short, no one scrupled to copy if it served his purpose, 
and an able and earnest writer was more likely to copy unfaith- 
fully, if we are to use such an expression, than a stupid writer. 
his sort of feeling could hardly survive the invention of printing. 
During the days of manuscript, it was natural enough when applied 
to the class of writings to which it was mainly applied. Even 
then, men, at least honest men, did not pilfer from writings which 
clearly were some man’s special property. Poems or histories or 
letters, whose form or matter showed them to be distinctly a man’s 
own, were respected even then. But a chronicle seemed to be 
common property, written for common use; and if it suited the 
general purpose of a later chronicler, why should he take the 
trouble to put the whole of the same matter into other words? If 


- he thought he could improve upon it in detail, why should he 


forbear to do so? The position of the transcriber, when he was 
himself an author and not a mere professional scribe, would con- 
stantly tempt him to deal with his predecessors in this way. A 
chronicle which he had gga out from among others and 
copied with his own hand he might seem to have some right in 
as well as the original author. Every copy was a distinct edition 

the result of distinct and considerable labour. The man who had 
done all this might.not unreasonably claim the right at once to 
appropriate and to improve. There were no reviews in which he 
might either suggest his own improvements or be censured for his 
plagiarisms. en a man formed his library with his own hand, 
and had no way of criticizing his predecessors but by bodily altering 
their texts, it is no wonder that ideas of literary property were 
wholly different from what they are now. 

Printing naturally changed all this, and if a modern historian 
treated an earlier writer as Matthew Paris treated Roger of 
Wendover, he would be rightly looked on as having reached the 
summit of literary dishonesty. To print another man’s history or 
poem as your own, to repeat another man’s speech as your own on 
a great national occasion, are pranks which few men would venture 
to ply now-a-days. Perhaps no one under the rank of leader of 
a Conservative Opposition would dare to run such a risk. People 
no longer appropriate other men’s writings whole—not even with 
improvements which they may fondly think render them their own. 
Serjeant Stephen, indeed, puts in the same volume and the same page 

portions of Blackstone’s Commentaries and large portions of 
his own. Physically, this is much the same as Matthew Paris’s 
treament of Roger of Wendover. But the likeness is only physical. 
Matthew’s readers had no means of knowing how much he had 
composed himself and how much he had merely copied, but a man 
must be very stupid who, with the help that is given him, can 
confound a ph of Stephen with a paragraph of Blackstone. 
You are told, at the beginhing of the book, on what principle it 
is ve ee, and the original and the borrowed portions 
are y distinguished by those typographical marks which 
Matthew had not at his comman here is nothing in 
Serjeant Stephen’s way of a. with Blackstone which 
is other than honest and straightforward, and. we never 
heard that any one found fault with him for it. But, with 
a curious analogy to the case of the medieval chronicles, it 
is only with books of a certain class that such an arrangement 
could be tolerated—namely, with those where sound and trust- 
worthy information is all that is wanted. It does perfectly well 
for a law-book; but no one would be satisfied with a poem, a 
history, or a peice treatise put together on such a prin- 
ciple. Still there is the great difference that in the modern case 
the union of borrowed and original matter is distinctly and 
repeatedly acknowledged, while in the medieval case it is either 
not acknowledged at all, or acknowledged in such a way as not to 
call constant attention to it. 

In fact, it very seldom happens that a modern writer ventures 
to transfer large portions of another man’s writings to his own 

without acknowledgment. Such doings would be at once 
ound out and at once scouted. But many people do what is prac- 
tically as bad—sometimes, one cannot help thinking, consciously 
but very often from sheer incapacity to discern between right an 
wrong in the matter. The grossest case which we poe for 
a good while past is the way in which Dr. Doran and the Duke of 
Manchester took to themselves so much as seemed good to them 
of the labours of Mr. Bergenroth, and dismissed Mr. Bergenroth 
with _—— patronizing mention of his name. The people of 
whom Niebuhr complained were very small sinners com with 
such Anakim as these. The temptation to their offence is often 
very strong. No one can object to their using modern writers 
as guides and indexes to ancient authorities; it is in fact one of 
their most important uses. Blessed be the modern writer—Dean 
Milman for instance—whose writings can so be used; and, did not 


the memory of Sir Francis Palgrave hinder us, we should add, | 


cursed be the modern writer who does not give us the power of so 
using them. ‘You have seen an account of such or such a matter in 
some ancient writer, but you are not quite certain in which of 
several it was, or, if you remember the writer, you cannot at once 
put your finger on chapter and verse, Turn to he place where the 


subject is treated of by a modern writer who does his duty, a 
Thirlwall or a Lappenberg, and you are at once sent to the right 
place. Areference got at in this way issurely your own reference ; 
the modern writer has at most only refreshed your memory. But 
suppose that, along with such a reference, you Bn 


apposite, 


d another equally 
from an author whom you have not read, or whom at 


any rate you have utterly forgotten. Itis a strong temptation to 
transfer both references alike to your own pages. But honesty 
distinctly forbids it in the latter case. You may make use of the 
passage and the information which it conveys, but you must dis- 
tinctly show, in some way or other, that it was Dr. Milman or Dr. 
Lappenberg who sent you to the passage. How far it may be 
allowable to cover your obligation by taking that moment either 
to agree with or to differ from the views of the old writer is another 
matter. But anyhow the name of your benefactor must appear. 

The whole morality of the matter involves the existence and the 
use of original writers. But while so man ple never look at 
an original writer, and can hardly be ed that original writers 
exist, it is not wonderful if designing and daring persons—Dukes, 
Doctors, or others, as may happen—take advantage of the careless- 
ness of the public to deck themselves in the borrowed plumes of 
their betters, 


THE GUILD OF MUTUAL ADMIRATION. 
ames romises to be a rather lively competition among 
artists an men of letters for the new sans which have 
been devised for old age and — by the Guild of Literature 
and Art. Such magnificent solace for unappreciated genius as 
has been provided at Stevenage is without a parallel in the 
history of charity. First, one has a house, containing “ three 
sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, dressitig-rooms, and 
offices,” and “ there are also spacious 8, pleasantly bounded 
by fertile fields and green plantations.” Secondly, with each house 
there is “a small but well-assured annuity.” Third , one “ will 
always claim on equal terms the hospitality of a generous 
neighbour,” which seems to mean that Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton and the three broken-down artists and decayed writers will 
constantly be dropping in upon one another to take pot-luck, and 
discuss the identity of the True with the Beautiful. There are one 
or two drawbacks, certainly. For instance, it is all very well to 
have plenty of sitting-rooms and well-arranged offices, but who is 
to pay for furnishing them, and does the Guild undertake to pro- 
vide a staff of servants and pay the weekly bills ? Then the two end 
houses are larger than that in the centre—a pre-eminence calculated 
to breed a social jealousy which, as Mrs. yer 8, will be a fruit- 
ful source of hot water to all parties. Still, for all this, the reward 
for being improvident or a blockhead is quite as ample as could be 
ex , and, in the long run, only these two sorts of people are 
likely to compete for one of these “ gentlemanly and desirable 
resid ad e objects of the Guild, according to Sir Edward 
Lyon re, first, to bring scholars, artists, and men of letters 
more familiarly together; and, next, to “secure to learning and 
genius, when Cowed down by old age or pe , &® modest inde- 
pendence and an honourable refuge.” With reference to the first, 
one does not see how the fact of there being three houses at 
Stevenage tends to bring any more than three artists and scholars 
more familiarly together. men of letters want to be brought 
together, they can as it is have their desire gratified by joining 
any one of some half-dozen London clubs or learned societies. 
Besides, what is all this talk about the brotherhood of men of 
letters? Men of letters do not stand any nearer to one another 
than doctors or ms or lawyers, and yet we never hear of the 
supreme desirableness of doctors or lawyers being brought more 
ili Y. together. In letters, as in any other calling, a 
man achieves success, whether great or small, by his own 
ability and industry. If he prefers to select the friends of his 
leisure hours among the members of his own profession, he 
can do so without bringing into play the elaborate machinery of a 
guild, which, after all, is pretty sure to prove only a fine name for 
aclique. There are some considerations which lead thoughtful 
men even to doubt the —se there being a distinct pro- 
fession of letters at all. But whatever may be the weight of 
these objections on eral grounds, they apply with great 
force to anything which tends to infect pow and journalists 
more deeply with an exclusive professional feeling, or a liking for 
small professional gossip and babbling, or a liability to those 
try professional jealousies which are so much more objection- 
able in literature than anywhere else, because there more than 
anywhere else one might expect men to take philosophic and 
generous views of things. As a matter of fact, literary clubs and 
associations seem to be either always on the point of exploding 
into space with spleen and jealousy, or else they are only the most 
odious Mutual bene It is to tell 
a man is more y inj ry being constantly in an atmosphere 
of petty tention and angry partisanships, or by being constantly 
under an obligation to oe his friends with praise in order that 
he in turn may be similarly beplastered. 

It is just as difficult to understand the second object of the 
Guild. Undeniably, it is much to be wished that learning and 
genius, when bowed down by old nd -erngy should have a 
modest independence and an honourable refuge. “But why should 
literary people be bowed down with poverty? We can imagine 
the case of a clever and industrious writer struck down by ill- 
health before he has had time to make that ee for the rainy 
day which a few more years of work would have enabled him to 
make. The victim of such a calamity clearly deserves the 
assistance of charitable men, but the last kind of 
assistance he would be likely to desire is a house with three 
sitting-rooms and well-arranged offices, and the i of 
dropping in occasionally in a friendly way upon Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lotion. He has lived in Edinburgh, or Manchester, or 
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London, and yet he is expected to leave all his old friends, break 
up his old habits, and himself to the desolation of 
Stevenage and the companionship of two beings as unfortunate as 
himself. There is a fatal want of elasticity about these brick-and- 
mortar charities. Suppose the unlucky wretch is ordered by the 
doctors to Torquay or Hastings; asingle sitting-room and bed-room 


there would be worth a great deal more to him than any number | 


of well-arranged offices at Stevenage, with the society of “ his 
generous neighbour” into the in. 

which there is real need of aid, the arrangements of the Guild 
are practically the most inconvenient that could have been 
devised. The interest of their four thousand pounds properly 
invested would have placed at their disposal three annuities of 
between 65/. and 7o/. each. As it is, they have got three houses 
to lend, of such a kind that the mere ability to maintain them is 
a tolerable proof that the occupant stands in no need of the relief 
with which they have furnished him. 

But the case of the author or artist who has been prevented from 
gaining success by ill-health in the early part of his career does 
not “gw to be that which the Guild especially has in view. Sir 
E. B. Lytton spoke as if poverty and old age were peculiarly inci- 
dent to the profession of letters or painting. The truth is, that in 
no two professions are labour and ability more certain of handsome 
remuneration. Of course there are plenty of men who want to 
make a living by writing books or articles, or by painting pictures, 
whose natural capacity does not justify them in aspiring to any 
pcsition much loftier than that of a draper’s assistant or a junior 
usher at a private school in the country. It can scarcely be for 
the succour of ambitious blockheads who have mistaken their voca- 
tion that the Guild was founded. Nor can we suppose that the 
poverty which the Gothic mansions of Stevenage are to relieve is 
that of the old-fashioned man of genius who spends every guinea 
he gets the moment he gets it. Thriftless vagabonds with ever 
0 much genius have ceased to be popular. And if an artist or 
an author is neither a blockhead nor a vagabond, he is not like] 
to — the Guild of Literature and Art to provide him with 
an asylum. Pictures fetch large prices ; so does all good literary 
work, if the writer chooses to write for the market; and if he 
does not, he has obviously no right to expect to get a living out of 
it. A man who takes wares to the market that won’t sell may | 

ibly produce much finer things than the wares that do sell, | 
ut still the fault or merit of continuing to produce unsaleable — 
things lies with himself only. It would be indescribably fatal to | 
thought and literature if large numbers of men were not always | 
ready to think and write without any regard to what their work — 
would fetch. But this is irrelevant to the fact that if a man _ 
wishes to make an income by his pen, if he has education | 
and the special talent without which he has no business | 
to rely upon his pen for an income, there is nothing to 
hinder him .from earning a competence, as well as providing for — 
the evil days when his faculties cease to work freely and easily. | 
Brains always fetch their price. Literature, indeed, is an out- 
side calling, and very few men can hope to achieve a splendid 
success in it. But then only a very few men can hope for a 
splendid success in any calling whatever. That moderate success 
which supplies a man with all the comforts he can want and with 
a fair allowance of modest luxuries is as much within the reach of a 
man of average ability and perseverance, in writing and in paint- 
ing, as in other fields of educated labour. 
» The proceedings at Knebworth on Saturday are an admirable 
example of what the official intimacy of authors comes to. Men 
of letters are not supposed to be very amiable among themselves, 
but like the people in the Critic, when they do agree, their 
unanimity is wonderful. Sir E. B. Lytton provided Mr. Dickens and | 
the smaller fry, the Gyas and Cloanthus of literature, whom he 
carried in his train, with what the said Gyas and Cloanthus agree in 
calling “ a sumptuous luncheon.” After the sumptuous luncheon was 
despatched, a wonderful match of mutual admiration and laudation 
took place, to the intense satisfaction of the onlookers. Sir Edward 
Lytton said that Mr. Dickens was “a resplendent ornament ” of 
literature. Mr. Dickens said that Sir Edward Lytton was “ the 
brightest ornament ” of the literary class. The host congratulated 
the county of Herts on the honour which had been conferred upon it 
by the visit of so illustrious a person as Mr. Dickens. The guest 
congratulated himself on being in “the house of a very great 
man, whose connection with Hertfordshire every other county in 
England will envy for many long years to come.” The author of 
Pelham eulogized the author of Pickwick as one “whose writings 
are equally the delight of the scholar and the artisan; whose | 
creations dwell in our breasts as familiarly and fondly as if they 
were our own kinsfolk, and who has united an unrivalled mastery 
over the laughter and the tears of millions with as genial and 
sweet a philosophy as ever made the ions move at the com- 
mand of virtue.” After this, the author of Pickwick completely 
distanced the author of Pelham in the noble and dignified contest. 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, you know very well that when the 
health, life, and beauty now overflowing these halls shall have 
fled, crowds of people will come to see the place where our distin- 
guished host lived and wrote.” “You know that when this hall 
is dullest and emptiest you can, when you please, make it brightest 
and fullest by peopling it with the creations of his brilliant fancy.” 
This is what comes of “bringing men of letters more familiarly 
together.” One writer actually reports that Mr. Dickens made a 
few “ graceful and dignified” remarks. How a man is to be envied 


Thus, for the case in | 


who can find only grace and dignity in such an outpouring of rancid 


dignified remarks to one another, just as the Tritons do. So that 
a Guild of Literature and Art means an institution where, on paying 
your subscription punctually, you are entitled to be called by the 
others who have fa paid their subscriptions “ a resplendent orna- 
pee or any other complimentary name to which you have a 
min 


LADIES’ BETTING-BOOKS. 


Tes Bookseller for June contains the following notice :— 
Bertixc-Booxs.—The manufacture of betting-books, although com- 
paratively new, appears to be in a very brisk condition. Messrs. Peacock 
send us one for gentlemen, with elegant gilt mountings—price one guinea ; 
one for ladies, in morocco and silk—price half a guinea ; and one for young 
ladies, at the moderate price of half a crown. e are informed that the sale 
of these books is something marvellous. It would be an interesting study, 
if some philosopher would investigate the rise and progress of horseyness 


amongst young ladies in the nineteenth century. The manufacturers display — 


some taste in binding many of these betting-books in pigskin. 

We do not wonder that our contemporary regards the fact as a 
suggestive one, though of course its significance depends a good 
deal on the question how far the supply has been created by a 
demand. That is,do the young ladies buy books because they 
want to bet, or do they bet because the facility for betting is put 
into their hands in the shape of so tempting a novelty as pS 
book made on purpose for them? Still, anyhow, it tells for a 
good deal. Fast young ladies are clearly becoming a more ad- 
venturous body, are gaining in courage, invention, and aplomb. 
Nevertheless they must excuse us fornot regarding this piece of intel- 
ligence as a necessary sign of an increasing knowledge of, or passion 
for, the horse and horse-racing, on their part, We doubt whether 
it is to be viewed as a new female development in any genuine 
sense. We shall not be convinced of this unless it can be demon- 
strated that the transactions of which these little volumes hold 
the record are’ mainly carried on by the amazonian sisterhood 
amongst themselves—all male betters being excluded as inevi- 
tably interfering with the bond fide character of the proceeding. 
Until we learn that this rule of exclusion is in force, we are free 
from at least one apprehension which the Bookseller’s announce- 
ment might suggest; we are not afraid that our young ladies are 
deeply compromising their annual allowances by this new in- 
fatuation. Not one woman in a thousand knows anything about 
the points of a horse, or will ever be led away by a genuine enthu- 
siasm for horses, irrespectively of their owners, riders, or backers. 
The half-crown betting-book need, therefore, raise no spectres of 
ruinous debts of honour in the paternal bosom, nor rival the son's 
bulkier volume as a family bugbear. Gloves, we would wager 
something, are the stake most frequently entered there—“ sixes ” 
and “ sixes and a half” laid against “eights” and “nines.” And 
further, we think we may assume that, through some feminine 
ingenuity of hedging, and that gift which a lady possesses of being 
never in the wrong, her winnings will always more than counter- 
balance her losses, so that, whatever horse wins, she will leave off 
substantially the victor. In fact, were these betting-books to be 
increased a hundredfold, we should consider them as mere engines 
for flirtation as that exquisitely delicate and graceful implement, 
the fan, was in our t-grandmothers’ days. But it is not the 
less a pity that our ladies are changing their weapons, and bor- 
rowing from the armoury of their opponents, instead of relying on 
those invincible arms which art and nature put in their hands. If 
they don’t lose by their betting-books, we do; and this brings us to 
the question how it comes that this “ horseyness,” to borrow the 
word of our contemporary, and the slang that prevails with it, 
should gain ground as it does. 

Individuals make up society, and therefore, when we lay the 
blame on society, we do not exonerate individuals, Still every girl 
who talks to young men in their own language, and accepts their 
dialect and their sports as her model, shares the blame wit society 
as it is now managed—society which does not arrange well for her, 
nor encourage her in the cultivation of her best points. Society no 
doubt mainly depends upon its material for success, but, on the 
other hand, it is Coun to make the best it can of such material as 
it has. One most important office of society, according to the 
modern meaning of the word, is to bring men and women toge- 
ther in the way which shall develop what is best, morally and 
intellectually, in them; so that the distinctive characteristics of 
either sex, what is noblest and most amiable in each, shall act upon 
the other. In family life, men and women secure this benefit by 
working together, but society attains the end most naturally and 
easily by wisely ordering its recreations so that men and women shall 
show each other their best when they meet, and shall stimulate and 
improve each other by the encounter. For this p there should 
be opportunities for easy and convenient association, and it is the 

ecial business and duty of society to effect this for women 
without requiring any undue effort on their bringing it to 
them as a matter of course. This companionship, however, should 
alternate with periods of separation and non-interference. Now, 
take the world over, this is the most difficult balance ible 
to adjust properly. A great deal of social intercourse suffers, and 
much is tpslonsly dull, from the want of these opportunities, or the 
mismanagement of them when they occur; but, on the other hand, 
it may also happen that the habits of intercourse and the occa- 
sions for meeting are sadly overdone. Of course London is the 
main theatre for this sort of excess; first, because there annually 
collect in the capital crowds with nothing to do but to amuse 
themselyes—an extremely arduous undertaking to carry out on 
a large scale, and one that necessitates constant scheming and 
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invention; and next, because, as London grows bi 
society demands more and more excitement. ere is some- 
thing in the mere presence and pressure of numbers which pro- 
duces the need for excitement; so that there is no folly that 
will not find countenance, and that may not become widely preva- 
lent, if there are thousands and myriads enough to generate it. And 
though these manias will spread into distant and unlikely regions, 
town-bred folly does not take root or keep its likeness in remote 
and scattered districts; it wants the atmosphere and the 
encouragement of numbers. 

Up to a certain point, numbers are n to construct a | 
model society. We think it was Sydney Smith who gave it 
as his reason for priesing London to the country, that it needs 
a million of people collected together on one spot to produce | 
the ingredients for a large brilliant circle. But this circle | 
can only be maintained in its full brilliancy and y rules 
and restrictions, without which it would inevitably degene- 
rate, and share the aberrations of all mobs; the restraining 
principle being a mutual understanding between the two great 
sections of society that they shall not meet oftener or for longer 
periods than will admit of each sustaining itself at its maximum of 
grace, brightness, and vigour. People can really be in this show 
state for a few hours only of every day, after which they are seen by 
each other at a disadvantage. The mind as well as the body has 
its full dress, which can only be comfortably worn for a limited 
time. Nobody can be at once stimulated and agreeable at 
every minute of the day and night. Uniform agreeableness 
is a passive state not compatible with the slightest form of 
effort; if compatible with neue nature at all, it belongs to 
the ease and the calm security of home. After a little experience, 
men and women find all this out for themselves readily enough, 
and do not care to see more of one another than is strictly con- 
sistent with these views; but, at the excitable age, the pleasure 
of, or rather the wish for, this companionship may easily outlast 
the grace with which it is managed. And this is the time when 
new forms of excitement are hit upon which, at an earlier | 
and fresher stage of feeling, good taste and discretion would have 
rejected as running counter to the true ideal of social intercourse, 
which is that, where men and women meet, each best recommend 
themselves by setting off their distinctive qualities and character- 
istics to the greatest advantage. According to this ideal, the man 
should be more manly in the presence of women, the woman more 
feminine in the presence of men. But after they have been thrown 
too long together, and familiarity becomes blundering or careless, a 
process of imitation sets in. Hercules assumes the distaff, or, w 
of seeking, men prefer to be sought; while the fair objects of their 
former devotion think to please by adapting themselves to this 
coyness, by affecting masculine tastes and manners, by awkward 
efforts to see from men’s point of view, by borrowing their slang, ex- 
changing badinage for “ chaff,’ and—having each her betting-book. 
This, we say, is due to the constant and ever-increasing oppor- 
tunities and incitements to meet, and to amuse themselves together, 
which society promotes for its young poopie. From the time that a 
pretty attractive girl gets up, till the following dawn sees her creep 
wearily to bed, opportunities for flirting ” thrown in her way, 
and almost re upon her; the day begifs with the ride before 
luncheon, and she need never confine herself to the omer of her 
own sex again for the rest of the twenty-four hours, It speaks for 
itself that such a life must tell—tell on both sides. That the dis- 
agreeable transformation is most felt and perceived in the gentler 
sex, that the relaxation of old formalities bears most conspicuous 
fruit in the maiden phase of modern “fast life,” by no means 
implies that her character is the chief sufferer by the change. Any 
deterioration of her influence tells fatally upon men, but her follies 
are committed under the eye, and we may say under the sanction, 
of society. They are follies, and no more, which she would cease to 
commit, as really uncongenial, if she had time to think, 
and if her natural good sense had fair play. But though it be mere 
thoughtlessness that thus rubs off the bloom of her fairest time, 
still, as a pure matter of taste, we must shake our heads over the 


To” those who hold that woman’s natural sphere is the 
domestic it will seem obvious enough that undue excitement 
must have an exceptionally disorganizing effect upon her mind; | 
but besides this, it is clear that, through no fault of hers, her 
strongest excitements must depend on the co-operation of the other 
sex far more than is the case with men. And we do not know, for 
our part, how this is ever to be very different. Men, in pursuing 
any road to distinction, are secure of the pi ap of the 
whole world. There is no difference here of male and female. 
Men’s successes need have nothing to do with womankind, but 
women like them the better for them; they act in as perfect 
a security of their applause as of the applause of their fellow 
men. But in any independent line that women take up, they can 
reckon on no tenderness of appreciation from the masculine 
observer; they may expect cold justice perhaps, but no enthu- 
siasm. No man wants his wife to have distinguished herself 
in a career; no young man likes a girl the better for success or 
achievement. Thus isolated, she labours under a disadvantage. It 


is poor work to succeed under the frown and cold shoulder of half 
the creation. So, if a woman is rashly ambitious for a taste of manly 
res, she must go in fora partnership. If it seems to her a 


and bigger, | of eager spinsters thus engaged ; and therefore, if she bets at all, so 


as to enter into the fun of it, she must bet with him. If he will 
not sympathize with sport in her own person, she must make him, 
through his own interests, a party to it. 

The French make it their boast that they know better than 
others how to unveil and dispel illusions, But there are illusions 
that everybody ba to have, for without their component parts of 
hope, mystery, difficulty, and partial knowledge, there can be no 
love-making. Nor do we see any occasion for English women ever 
to lose them. In fact, no face is much worth — at — 
especially a fair and smooth one—that has outlived illusions. 
Beauty, in any active, telling sense of the word, depends upon the- 


' mind’s state with gow to these illusions—on how far the mind 


has attained to and kept them. In dull, monotonous house- 
holds there are fair faces which, for the want of them, miss 
their perfection. There are = girls without count whose faces 
bear trace of the absence of due youthful excitement, of anything 


_ thoroughly to rouse their interest and curiosity—who, unconscious 
‘of the need, lead lives industriously dull, or listlessly dull, or 


dreamily dull, without knowing that anything more is wanting to 
their happiness. But let the time come when there is some one to 


listen to, to be interested in—some one who, though he be as clever 
‘as papa, cares to know what they think and courts their good 
| opinion—some one to speculate upon, laugh with, exchange ideas 
with, wonder about, and please—and behold the missing gleam, the» 
purple light, and the round softness transforming the matter-of- 


‘act into the ideal! On the other hand, there are also faces which 
tell us at a glance that the work of the last few months has been 
the dispelling of illusions; and the close of every season shows those 
who have reached this stage. What is harder than a young face 
which would have us see that its wearer knows the world, that 
she cannot be taken in, that she is blasée and tired of the past, 
and yet has no thought of rest or quiet in the future? Fortunately 
it is often only a temporary a The same girl may, under mis- 
management, be an old hand at seventeen, and under better’ 
influences a woman again at five-and-twenty ; but while this mood 
lasts, any sort of new excitement will be welcome, 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


RECENT judgment in the Divorce Court is caleulated to- 
create a very profound excitement among the interesting 
ome who thrash their wives, and are unfaithful to them besides. 
or the future, if a wife succeeds in obtaining a divorce on the 
ground of her husband’s cruelty and adultery, she is to be entitled 
to an allowance from him of something like a third of his income 
so long as she remains chaste and unmarried. If he has an insuf- 
ficient income from his labour, and has no realized property, of 
course the penalty cannot be inflicted. In the icular case 
in which Sir James Wilde has first announced his intention 
of makirig husbands provide something more than a bare main- 
tenance for the wives whom they have driven away by their 
misconduct, there was no difficulty. The husband had an inde- 
pendent income, and he was ordered to secure to his divorced 
wife 245/. a year, which, with her private m would make 
her total income about 400/. a year. This sum, in the judge’s 
view, would oy within her reach most of the comforts and’ 
luxuries to which she had been accustomed while living with 
her husband. Nobody would be likely to deny that a man 
who, in order to drive her to seek a divorce, is deliberately 
guilty of cruelty and inconstancy to his wife, ought not to be 
allowed to gain his end, and escape all but social penalties, to 
which he is probably indifferent. If he drives his wife away from 
her home by brutality of this kind, it is obviously just that he 
should at least not be allowed to make money by the transaction. 
But the Judge of the Divorce Court, with a strong tendency to 
sentimentalism which is more misplaced in that than in any other 
Court, and yet to which he is more addicted than any other of the 
judges, seems to have had one set of cases too exclusively in his 
contemplation. He pictures “a husband who, either not 
agreeing with his wife or getting tired of her shortly after marri 
endeavours to shake her off.” The man begins by treating her with- 
neglect and contempt, “ often half-starves her, often beats her, 
often insults her by open adultery, and ends by deserting her and 
cohabiting with another woman.” Here evidently a mere divorce 
is just what the husband wants, but divorce accompanied by the 
necessity of settling away a good slice of his income is something 
much less to his taste. Or take the case of a man who, after 
marriage, yields to an re ones ion for some other woman. He: 
may possibly have a gentlemanly re ance to starve or thrash 
his wife from time to time. But then what is he todo? If he 
does not add cruelty or desertion to adultery, his wife can only 
claim a judicial separation, and if she obtains this he has to 
provide permanent alimony. Here the husband has actual! 
a pecuniary interest in increasing the gravity of his offending. If 
this were the whole history of all petitions by the wife, the new 
principle by which the Court is to be — would scarcely seem 
open to any objections. And, in all those cases of which this isa 
complete account, the new rule that the husband shall cease to be 
for being a ruffian is so plainly just that one can only wonder 
ow it comes to be new. 


ne thing for men to immerse themselves in betting calculations, 
and if she too thirsts for the excitement of risk, there is only one 
way of realizing the coveted sensation. She knows too well 
what any one of these envied gamblers would say to a bevy 


But there is another side to the picture, of which the Judge 
| eee totally unconscious. It is too true that there are 
_ ruffianly and selfish husbands who for the gratification of a 
| transient desire, and then wish for ing so much as to cut off. 
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all the obligations which the marriage has entailed. But there 
are also shrewish and intolerable wives in the world—women of 
little minds, and violent tempers, and piercing tongues. Men are 
full of faults, and it would be very wonderful if women, with 
a worse education and fewer incentives to highmindedness than 
men have, were really the ingenuous, patient, unblemished a 
some people would have us — them. One can scarce. 

imagine a man being overtaken by a worse calamity than a wife 
who harasses his with stupid jealousies or senseless caprices, 
or wastes his substance in frivolous extravagance, or neglects her 
house and her children and her servants, and lets all things go as 
they list. There are creatures of this kind whom no sense of obliga- 
tion ever seems to reach, and whom in time not even a saint could 


continue to endure. John Wesley’s wife, for instance, wearied him , 


to death with unreasonable jealousies. She refused to let him have 
needful sums of money, because, as she insisted, he wanted to 
pour it into the laps of abandoned women. She followed him 
with all manner of outrageous calumnies. She ran away from her 
husband several times, until at last she was not asked to return. 
“Non eam reliqui, non dimisi, non revocabo,” was Wesley’s = 
on the subject in his journal. Yet on her tombstone at Camberwell, 
somebody, apparently of Sir James Wilde’s temper, has set forth 
that she was “a woman of exemplary piety, a tender parent, and 
a sincere friend.” This is always the case. Bad and odious men 
get the reputation they deserve. Bad and odious women, always 
provided they can produce their “marriage lines” upon occasion 
never fail to secure an endless number of sentimental partisans 
gushing sympathisers. No doubt Mrs. Wesley found plenty of 
people to believe that her husband was a hypocritical profligate, 
and that she was a shorn lamb, or torn dove, or something of the 
sort. Peevish shrews and outrageous viragoes fall to the lot of men 
who have not John Wesley’s loftiness of spirit, or his purity and 
devoutness and power of self-control. A magnanimous man of 
his stamp may find adequate relief in saying to the curse of his 
life, as he said, “5S t me no more, asperse me no more, pro- 
voke me no more; do not any longer contend for mastery, for 
wer, money, or praise ; be content to be a private and 
insignificant person.” Weaker men, when they find their 
homes turned into ape by the so-called Angel in 
the House, are more likely to revenge their injuries by irregu- 
larities away from home and by cuffs when they return. This is 
‘oss misconduct, but still there is misconduct and misconduct. 
Vhat would be the most atrocious wickedness under the circum- 
stances and with the motives supposed in Sir James Wilde’s 
judgment, is not so entirely abominable where there is strong 
provocation. A man who beats his wife habitually is just one of 
those persons for whose sake the absence of the cat-o’-nine tails 
from the law courts strikes all sensible men as a thing to be 
sincerely deplored. We should rejoice to see both Sir James 
Wilde and the police magistrates invested with the power of | 
ordering a severe whipping both for the navvies and the educated 
men who indulge im this cowardly and detestable pastime. 
Navvies would cease to lick their wives on Saturday nights, and 
co gentlemen and solvent tradesmen whom the Divorce 
Court brings before the public would be more chary of giving way 
to their weakness if they knew that it would be aan out of their 
own backs by a strong-armed policeman. <A big costermonger 
was recently seen to knock down three times successively a small 
wife or mistress who wanted him to go home. The third time 
was toomuch for the most fervent believer in the great doctrine 
of laissez-faire, and the ruffian was collared, given in charge, and 
got eight days’ imprisonment. Of course, as he justly observed, 
“ he could do that upon his head.” Would not a dozen lashes be far 
more efficient in such a case than any amount of mere confinement? 
But when a woman charges her husband with cruelty, and seeks 
divorce on that ground, coupled with adultery, one must take into 
account all the circumstances before giving way to a furious 
invective against the peccant husband, and handing over to her a 
third of his income. Suppose, for instance, on that memorable 
occasion when Xanthippe poser emptied upon the philoso- 
pher’s head the contents of an ignoble vessel, that Socrates had 
returned and administered a few sound cuffs to his gentle spouse, 
would men have been very hard upon him for what had done? 
Yet, when yap os files her petition now-a-days, the Judge, on 
evidence of the cutis, or of the fact that her lord, utterly wearied 
out with her fury, has fled from her and her ignoble vessels, and 
has gone wrong with somebody else, will not only pronounce a 
decree nisi, but will reward her for the many wrongs her poor 
injured spirit has long endured with such saintly meckness, by 
ordering her husband to secure to her a third of his income. This, 
we submit, is the sort of case which the recent very important 
judgment overlooks. If wives were as — as exceedingly 
young unmarried men love to think, the judgment would contain 
everything that reverence for justice and virtue could demand, 
Unhappily, women of the Xanthippe species did not become 


extinct with the decay of Athenian greatness and independence. | 


So long as they survive and flourish, and can e while still 
unmarried to affect such nice manners that men fall in love with 
them and demand their hands, talons and all, the Divorce Court 
ought to ise that there is such a thing as cruelty — that is, 
technical cruelty —and desertion “with extenuating circum- 
stances.” 
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doctrine that gentleman has ever avowed—that “there is no such 
thing as a designing woman.” If a man breaks a promise of 
marriage, the poor lady has only to bring her wounded feelings 
and bleeding sreart into court, and she is sure of substantial 
damages; but if the lady coarsely jilts her lover, he would be 
laughed out of court if he tried to find rags | in damages. 
If a woman chooses to say that a man behaved impro- 
perly to her in a railway carriage, the invariable presum 
tion is that he is guilty. A wretched youth was charged the 
other day with rape, and though it was clear that he had visited 
the woman before, that she had probably admitted him to the 
house, and that she had watched to see if any neighbours had 
observed him, and though the jury themselves declared that she 
had not made a sufficiently decided resistance, yet those twelve Don 
Quixotes actually wanted to find him guilty before they hed heard 
all the evidence. The man had not ashadow of achance from the 
moment the charge was opened, and the judge had to condemn him 
to five years’ penal servitude. People of this turn of mind will not 
even take a woman’s own word when she swears she committed a 
murder. Nothing can induce them to believe that women were 
made ever so little lower than the angels, or that they are capable 
of any folly or crime to which the baseness and wey men 
did not first drive them. The principles too broadly laid down 
in the late judgment, if carried out without modification, will 
charm these gallant monomaniacs beyond measure. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Spin was atime when the Reports of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners and of the Committee of Council on Education held 
a wholly exceptional position among Parliamentary papers. They 
showed us the humorous side of official life; they proved that 
even the compilers of blue-books might still have an eye for a 
joke. The blunders of a too aspiring candidate for public employ- 
ment, or the adventures of a Government Inspector in his descent 
upon a National School, afforded a store of amusing matter for 
any one who could conquer the repugnance naturally engendered 
by the form in which they were enshrined, and it is allowable to 
suppose that the gravest servant of the Crown may have indulged 
in a subdued chuckle while correcting the proof sheets. It seems, 
however, as though these two important de ents had run 
through their stock of comic matter. Perhaps the fun with 
which their publications used to be interspersed was only 
put in by way of sweetmeat, to induce an indolent public 
to make trial of an unusual course of study. Or it may 
have been merely an outpouring of intellectual friskin 
which would naturally be thrown aside after the start 

once been made and the officials had settled down to their work. 
Be the cause, however, what it may, it is not to be denied 
that the Report of the Civil Service Commission which has recently 
been issued is, in comparison with some of its predecessors, de- 
cidedly dull. If public offices are like nations, happiest when they 
have no history, the present condition of this particular d ment 
must be indeed enviable. Still we miss that selection of answers 
from the papers of unsuccessful candidates which used to be served 
up for our A enofit, and it certainly seems a pity to deprive the 
public of such very innocent amusement as that derived from the 
perusal of anonymous mistakes. 

Since seriousness, however, is the order of the day; there is 
nothing ie tus but to gather such instruction as we may from the 
sober volume with which the Commissioners have presented us. 
A selection from the statistics relative to the schools and univer- 
sities at which the candidates for appointments in the Civil 
Service of India have been educated may perhaps interest 
some of our readers. Ireland sends a fair, but not more than a 
fair, share of competitors, 23 coming from Trinity College and 10 
from the Queen’s University. Seven out of the whole number 
were successful. Oxford and Cambridge supplied, the one 20, the 
other 19 candidates—three out of the former and only one of the 
latter obtaining appointments. The proportion of success was 
pe in the Universities of London, where 6 out of 18 passed; 
and of Edinburgh, where 3 out of g passed. Of the whole 219 
candidates, 97 belonged to no University, and among these, 17 were 
successful. ‘The list of schools is much longer, for among 
these only four supplied more than one fortunate competitor. 
These were Cheltenham, which furnished 4 out of 15 candidates ; 
Eton, which sent 2 out of 5 ; Kingstown, where the proportion was 
‘oe of 4; and Wimborne, where the only 2 who contended 

th gained the prize. Harrow and Rugby each contributed 4 
candidates, none of whom were successful. In the re 
tions relative to the further examination before proceeding. 
India one important alteration has been made. Sir Charles Wood 
has abolished, on the recommendation of the Indian Government, 
the examinations at the several Presidency towns, and the period of 
probation in England has in consequence been extended from one year 
| to two, and the severity of the further examination increased in pro- 
| portion. In future, therefore, the yo Civil Servant will, imme- 
| diately on his arrival in India, Me to his on station 

without spending any time at Calcutta, Madras, or bay. One 
reason given by Sir John Lawrence for recommending this chan 


is somewhat curious. The old system had been instituted 


| The truth is, that when the case lies between a man and a! Lord Dalhousie mainly from the belief that “the advantages th 
woman, the chance against the man is every day becoming arising from the society with which young officers come in contact pe 
stronger. Juries and judges are becoming more and more violent in Calcutta were more than it would be convenient to forego.” . 
believers in Mr, Roebuck’s amiable doctrine—the onlv amiable One result, however, of the new system has been that many of the s 
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young men who now go 
or the inclination to avail themselves of those advantages of soc 
life at a Presidency town which seemed so valuable to Lord Dal- 
housie.” It would require considerable acquaintance with Indian 
life to pronounce on the nature and effects of this change, but to out- 
siders it certainly does not seem to augur well for the working of 


the new system. 
The “Co mdence respecting the Home Civil Service,” 
printed in the appendix to the Report, is a good deal taken up with 


applications from public offices to have the rules as to the limit of 


out to India “ want either the opportuni: 


relaxed in the case either of classes or individuals. As to the | 
| necessary qualifications for a schoolmaster. The law of the Medes 


age 
course it happens that a person who has a 
e i is in every other + very we 
qualified the situation, and at first sight it 
enough that a merely arbitrary regulation should give way to the 
convenience of the office. Nor do we see why a perfectly indepen- 
dent body like the Civil Service Commissioners might not at times 
exercise a power of this kind with advantage to all parties. Asa 
general rule, however, their opposition to the natural genes of 
each office to secure to itself as wide a range of choice in this 
as it possibly can seems to be founded on substantial reasons. 
highest ion attainable under the Superannuation Act is two- 
thirds of the previous salary, and this amount can only be reached 
after a service of forty years. A person who enters the public 
service late in life will not be in a position to claim his full pension 
until some time after his strength and efficiency have become im- 
paired by age, while, until he is in sucha poten, it is very difficult 
for his superiors to urge him to retire. Even in this case, how- 
ever, the Commissioners seem to be somewhat more rigid than 
they need be. Thus the Judge of the Irish Court of Probate 
recommends that the messengers, porters, and office-keepers 
attached to that Court should be admissible as late as forty, his 
reason being that the persons whom he has found by experience 
to be best fitted for such posts are men who have begun life as 
domestic servants, and who are therefore not to be had at a much 
earlier The Commissioners, however, take their stand on 
the practice of the English Court, which rejects candidates after 


thirty-six, though they ultimately accept thirty-eight by way of | 


an amicable compromise. 

This same portion of the mdence raises the question 
whether the Commissioners ought to accept university degrees in- 
stead of their own certificate as a qualification for Government 
appointments. Judge Keatinge’s opinion is that “a d granted 
by any of the Universities ought to stand in lieu of a test exa- 
mination,” and in support of it he quotes the cases of officers in the 
army and attorneys’ articled clerks, the latter of whom are 
obliged in Ireland to undergo a very stringent examination before 
being articled, which is dispensed with in the case of candidates 
who have obtained a university d The same point came 
before the Commissioners in connection with the convict service 
at Gibraltar, where a gentleman who had filled the post of 
assistant schoolmaster for two years with entire satisfaction to his 
superior officers declined to submit to the examination required as 
a qualification for a subsequent pension, on the ground that he had 
meg in the University of Dublin and also obtained the 

ivinity Testimonial from the Theological School. In both 
instances, however, the Commissioners were inexorable. The 
schoolmaster at Gibraltar is informed that the requirement of the 
law is conclusive, that the examination is one which can give him 
no trouble, and that, if he declines to submit to it, he will have only 
himself to thank when he has to retire from the service without 
any provision being made for him. In answer to Judge Keatinge, 
they allege the impossibility of delegating their functions to other 
examining bodies, and the difficulty of “ discriminating between 
the numerous kinds of certificates granted by various universities 
and places of education.” Why this latter operation should be so 
arduous it is not to see, the number of universities being 
limited, and the requirements for a B.A. degree at any one of 
them being tolerably fixed and well known. Nor can we altogether 
agree with the Commissioners in thinking that “ the maintenance 
of a principle to which they attach great importance will not 
throw any di eo the way of the design of improving the 
class of persons to be employed in the Civil Service by the intro- 
duction of those who have taken a university degree.” The love 
of going in for examinations rapidly decreases as men advance in 
life. the test is a serious one, they feel that a want of readiness 
in bringing out their real knowledge may perhaps be fatal to 
them ; and being plucked is a more serious matter at o* and 
upwards than it is ten years earlier. If, on the other hand, the 
examination is merely formal, what is the oe of subjecting men 
to an ordeal which, rightly or wrongly, they regard as, to some 
ext@nt, a degrading one? We are not speaking, of course, of 
appointments for which there is a competition. In this case 

ere is nothing for it but an examination. You have to decide 
which is the better of two candidates ; and if Plato and Aristotle 
were the nominees, we see no way out of the difficulty but 
that of setting them both down to a paper of questions. But we are 
concerned now only with examinations to determine competency ; 
and here, surely, where the general intelligence of the clerk is 
proved by his having taken a university degree, his aptitude for 
the ial work in which he is to be employed is best shown by 
a short probationary term spent in the performance of the actual 
duties of the office. The examination which Judge Keatinge asked 
the Commissioners to waive comprised writing and spelling, 
elementary arithmetic, copying and comparison of copies with 
originals, indexing and copying into registers, and English com- 


‘too poor to te an examined ist, the 


position. A month’s practice would suffice to initiate any man 
not wholly incompetent for the post into the technical ‘ 
these requirements, and the lowest conceivable s of 
university education may be supposed to imply a certain 
acquaintance with the inder. And in the Gibraltar case 
there was actual evidence of compe 
schoolmaster had already been in office for two years. No 
success in an elementary examination could supply so satis- 
factory a proof of fitness as this, and no failure in an elementary 
examination ought to rebut the overwhelming presumption that 
a man who has managed a school well for that time has the 


and Persians is not a good rule for the settlement of such nume- 
rous and varied questions as are connected with recruiting for the 
Civil Service. 


THE SALE OF DRUGS. 


— evidence taken by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Chemists and Druggists’ Bills fully bears out 
the conclusions which that Committee has derived from it. There 
were two principal evils which these Bills were designed to 


remedy :— 

1. it is said that the di ing of medicines ought to be 
confined to a class of men whose knowledge of the nature and 
properties of drugs has been tested by examination. 

2. Some restriction is demanded upon the existing free trade in 
poisons, so that the sacrifice of life which now occurs through 
ignorance or carelessness may be diminished. 

The second of these precautions is perhaps of more distinctly 
obvious necessity than the first. The nser of medicine assists 
the physician, and those who desire to profit by the skill of the 
latter will feel interested in the efficiency of the former; but 
persons who consider that doctors are of no use will not be likely 
to trouble themselves about educating druggists. The opinions 
expressed by Dr. Quain and other witnesses as to the public 
importance of this education received from the Committee rather 
less attention than they deserved. 

In the examination of witnesses by the Committee, the two 
proposals above stated were to a great extent discussed simul- 
taneously, and it will be necessary, although at the risk of 
some confusion, to adopt the same method in our treat- 
ment of the subject. first. witness, Dr. Alfred Taylor, 
considers that “there is by far too great a facility for 
persons to obtain poisonous and to use them for imp: 

” These articles are sold, not only by all druggists, but 
also by grocers, oilmen, and chandlers. The are often 
ignorant and careless, and no precautions are taken to —— 

isons or to keep them in separate compartments of the shops. 

here was a case of opium being supplied instead of rhubarb. 
This mistake arose from the word “ Ture ” being on the label. In 
another case arsenic was supplied instead of calomel, and death 
ensued, The arsenic was kept near the calomel, which showed 
great carelessness; and one was mistaken for the other, which 


showed t ignorance. Generally speaking, reons who have 
cautious in the use of them. As dispensing, Dr. ‘Taylor 


holds that “it is as important to have medicines served by com~- 
compared with that adopted a , it will be found that 
in France: there is great interference with trade, while here 
there is great destruction of life. It would hardly be 
credited in other countries that Dr. Taylor should have found 
it necessary to urge, and with no considerable success, before 
the Committee, that no medical prescription ought to be made 
up except by an examined “T would not take medi- 
cine, and I would not recommend a friend to take medicine, 
compounded in village shops.” But some members of the Com- 
mittee, differing with Dr. Taylor, appeared to think that bad 
medicine is better than none at all; and a serious question was 
raised as to the effect upon those village shops of a system of ex- 
aminations. One witness suggested that, in any village which was 
uire or the 
machi ight if necessary, to ide that drugs 
good quality id be everywhere available in cases of sudden 
and serious illness. As regards proprietary (which are improperly 
called patent) medicines, Dr. Taylor does not see his way to interfere. 
Some of these medicines, he says, are bad; some are TOUS ; 
and some very much so, as Daffy’s Elixir and Dalby’s Carminative. 
Another witness 7 that “many a good man has died from 
Morison’s pills.” Dr. Taylor does not know that homeopathic 
icines are injurious. The globules contain nothing but sugar 
and starch, he could find no trace in them of aconite. 
Dr. Taylor considers that the use of vermin ers should 
be placed under strict regulation ; and, alth question was 
not distinctly put to him, there can be little doubt that he would 
g° so far as to say that even the preparations of the illustrious 
ug-destroyer are not an unmixed benetit to the villages in which 
at present they are freely sold. Some of Dr. Taylor’s instances of 
the sale of arsenic in village-shops are ceo alarming. A 
farmer in Lincolnshire sent to a shop for a pound of arrowroot. 
The article was supplied, and eleven or twelvé were made 
seriously ill by it. On inquiry, it appeared that there was a 
drawer in the shop with several reise ct one of which con- 
tained arrowroot, another arsenic, and others various other supposed 
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necessaries. In a case which occurred in Sussex, Dr. Taylor found 

ein a shop oatmeal, rice,’ tapioca, arrowroot, and nearly every 
other article, mixed with arsenic. In another case, which proved 
fatal, the white substance sold for arrowroot was not quite to the 
weight, and so the shopman resorted to another article, which 
was arsenic. In the well-known Bradford case, arsenic was used, 
instead of plaster of Paris, by a confectioner. In consequence 
of the frequency and seriousness of these mistakes, an Act 
of Parliament was passed requiring that arsenic should be 
coloured ; but it appears from the evidence taken by this Com- 
mittee that the Act is not sufficiently observed. The necessity 
of strict rules as to labelling and keeping apart poisons 
does not need insisting on. Dr. Taylor goes further, and urges 
that poisons ought to be allowed to be sold only by registered 
druggists; and the Committee appear to have adopted this 
view as to certain enumerated articles, although some members 
showed themselves extravagantly sensible of the hardship to the 
farmer, who might have vig aoe rat poison in the market-town on 
one particular day of the week instead of at the village shop on any 
day. The degree of carelessness which is possible in ordinary 
shops may be estimated from an example which occurred lately, 
not in any remote village, but in a civilized and enlightened dis- 
trict within three miles of Charing Cross. Arrowroot was required to 
thicken soup, and was procured from a shop established, not to deal 
in everything from hobnails to laudanum, but to supply the wants 
of a genteel neighbourhood. This time, the white substance 
brought back from the shop was not arsenic, but carbonate of soda, 
which revealed its presence by an effervescence in the caldron, 
which caused immense consternation in the cook, and curtailed the 
programme of the dinner. Those members of the Committee who 
are fond of what they call the caveat emptor principle would per- 
haps tell us that a good cook ought to know enough of the 
chemistry of common life to distinguish soda from arrowroot, 
and they may be right. But our concern at the present moment 
is only with the ignorance of grocers and other shopkeepers, who 
are allowed to deal without restraint in poisons. 

It can hardly be doubted that improvement in the educa- 
tion of chemists and druggists would tend to bring them 
into competition with a. w practitioners. Dr. Quain, indeed, 
in his very clear and able evidence, thinks that a better 
class of dispensers would attend more closely to their own 
business. 1t would be satisfactory to find this hopeful view of 
the question sustained by facte, but even Dr. Quain considers that 
chemists and druggists should be prohibited “from being 
systematically engaged in the treatment of diseases.” But it 
would be impossible to define what Dr. Quain means by 
“ systematically.” He admits that a dose of medicine may be 
bought at a chemist’s shop, but the patient must not go for advice 
day after day, or, as a member of the Committee put it, “he 
must not go until he is cured.” When it was suggested to Dr. Quain 
that one objection to the chemist was that he was likely to do 
greet service to the patient, he answered that he was likely to 

great harm. It has been proposed to confine the making up of 
physicians’ prescriptions to examined and registered dispensers ; and 
there can be no doubt in the mind of any person, except perhaps 
some members of this Committee, that a properly qualified dispenser 
is very useful to a physician. But, again, it would be difficult to 
put this restriction into legal lan A prescription is in 
this country usually written in Latin, but it may be written in 
mc arp and, when it is, how does it difler from what is commonly 

ed a recipe? Dr. Quain does not think it would be an improve- 
ment to write prescriptions in English, for “in nine cases out of 
ten the patient would not take the medicine if he knew what it 
was.” When reminded that in France prescriptions are written 
in French, Dr. Quain answered that “the French generally pre- 
scribe what does very little good, and certainly does very little 


One of the witnesses expressed his hope that it might be possible 
to impress on the public “ a little for t and 
a little more respect for medicine and the persons employed in it.” 
When a new Parliament takes up this question at the point where 
the Committee left it, we shall not be surprised to hear loud 
ady: of the privilege of free trade in poison. We shall be 
told in the words of a celebrated American, that if three- 
pennyworth of beetle poison cannot be sold without the formality 
of mapas ie buyer’s name, then indeed our ancestors have 

ht and bied and died in vain. If Mr. Harper Twelvetrees had 
come forward for a metropolitan borough upon the “ platform” of 
no monopoly of the sale of substances dangerous to life, it is highly 
gy wae that he would have been elected. However, it is to 

hoped that peetee will be carried to the very moderate 
extent suggested by this Committee. ‘The only positive reso- 
lution at which they arrived was, that an Act of Parliament 
ought to provide that no person not now carrying on the trade 
of chemist and druggist should, after a day to be fixed, sell 
certain rous drugs to be scheduled in the Act, unless he 
be examined and registered. The eflect of such an enactment 
would be that examination would in time become a necessary 

liminary to entering on business as a chemist and druggist. 

e know from the evidence taken before this Committee that 

hysicians would be likel ie examined and registered 
ispensers to unregistered, after existing chemists and 
druggists have died off there could be no possible dis- 
rs who would not be registered. Another resolution 

of the Committee, that no compulsory examination or regis- 
tration should be required of persons now carrying on the 
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trade of chemists and druggists, is ee and appropriate in 
the sense of negativing a principle embodied in one of the Bills 
before them; but it is obvious that, if persons now carrying on 
the trade are to be allowed to sell dangerous drugs without being 
“examined and registered,” such persons must be in effect, 
although not in name, registered, in order to show that they are 
entitled to this privilege. However, the Committee have arrived 
at a just conclusion, although they have expressed it rather 
awkwardly. Everything will depend upon how the principle 
which has been adopted shall be carried out, if it be carried out 
atall. For the present, it is enough to say that the evidence taken 
by the Committee shows that, if it be determined by Parliament 
to impose examination upon future chemists and druggists, there 
will be no difficulty in constituting a suitable board and method of 
procedure. 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


— nineteenth season of the Royal Italian Opera is at an end. 
On the whole, it has been less noticeable for stirring incidents 
than any of its predecessors. A great many performances have 
taken place, but these were chiefly confined to works already 


familiar to the public. The prospectus, issued in March, en- 
couraged hopes of several very interesting revivals, among the most 
important of which were to be Ji Flauto Magico, Le Noze di 
Fiyaro, and Fra Diavolo; but though the last-named opera was 
repeatedly underlined in the bills, neither it nor either of its com- 
panions was actually produced. The absence of Robert le Diable, 
with Herr Wachtel in place of Signor Tamberlik—which, unless the 
part of Robert was assigned to Signor Tasca or Signor Neri-Baraldi, 
must inevitably have been the choice—afforded little ground for 
_ regret; nor is it probable that Lucrezia Borgia would have added 
| largely to the reputation of so sentimental a Norma as Madame 
| Galletti. From Auber’s charming work, however, much was 

expected. The ladies were dying to see Mario in the picturesque 

costume of the Terracinean brigand, and the gentlemen to see 
| Madille. Lucca in the no less picturesque déshabuile of Zerlina, and 
| that famous chamber scene for which Mendelssohn pleasantly tells us 
| he could never have found music. Then, to enhance the attraction 
_and further whet the appetite, there was Ronconi, with his per- 
| pendicular loaf and matchless white hat, the drollest caricature 
| imaginable of an English “ milord,” together with some of the 
_ most sparkling music by the liveliest of French composers. But 
_ the subscribers were condemned to disappointment. Lither Signor 
| Mario—who has been pitilessly taxed this year, though happily not 
once discomfited — was unpre , or Madlle. Lucca was un- 
willing, or Mr. Costa was too busily occupied with the Africaine. 
It matters little what was the reason; fra Diavolo once taken 
out of the bills, the harmonious thunder of Meyerbeer drowned 
all thoughts of its more modest and undemonstrative beauties. 

The — of the Africaine, indeed, is the incident that will 
cause the season of 1865 to be especially remembered. True, it 
came late; but at all events the most important ~~ the 
ar gare was fulfilled, and four representations of the great 
work of Meyerbeer did much to allay the dissatisfaction raised by 
ag shortcomings. About the merits of this opera, as might 

ave been anticipated, some differences of opinion exist ; but those 
who consider it a worthy pendent to Robert, the Huguenots, and 
the Prophéte have, we are disposed to think, the best of the argu- 
ment. Before a new work of Meyerbeer can be fairly appreciated, 
the mind must be able to grasp it as a whole, and this can only be 
done after repeated hearings. It was so with the Huguenots; it 
was so with the ; it was so with that most delicate of 
operatic pastorals, Le Pardon de Pléermel, which we in England 
style Dinorah; and it is so with the Africaine. Now that 
both Paris and London are become acquainted with the Africaine, 
admirers of Meyerbeer’s music incline to the belief that what 
made him chary of parting with it was rather a nervous anxiety in 
regard to the libretto than anything else. Others insist that the 
early Africaine, supposed to have been coeval with the Prophéte, 
and quite finished im 1846, is by no means the same as the present 
Africaine, originally entitled Vasco de Gama, These are, however, 
mere speculations, and, until a creditable biography of Meyerbeer 
is published, must remain speculations. We have got Vasco de 
Gama, at any rate, and provided the trustees of its composer do not 
imitate the trustees of Mendelssohn in their indifference to his 
reliqua, we may hope some day to get the other as well—always 
oupposing that other not to be a myth. 
he libretto of the Africaine has been severely handled by the 
critics, who, nevertheless, are occasionally indulgent to feebler and 
more extravagant concoctions. If we were always to ask M. Seppe 
how he gets his hero or heroine into this position, how into that, 
few of his operatic books could stand the test. We shall, there- 
fore, refrain from inquiring of Vasco di Gama by what expedient— 
after being wrecked, with the exploring squadron of Diaz, off the 
Cape of ‘Tempests—he made his way alone to an African slave-mart ; 
or where he obtained the money and jewels with which he pur- 
chased the slaves Selica and Nelusko; or how hé improvised a 
ship to bring them back with him to Lisbon. Wanting Selica 
om Nelusko, there would have been no Africaine. Let us then 
take them as we find them, and be thankful. Meyerbeer was not 
over curious, and why should we be more so? As the theme is 
one with which all who profess an interest in such matters must 
by this time be tolerably well acquainted, we shall merely express 
an opinion that, though the book of the Africaine is by no means 
or it contains very good situations, and provided the com- 
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r with an abundance of material upon which to exercise his | 
Fancy. Meyerbeer is never so happy as when dealing simul- 
taneously with a great variety of op gr His work is oe 
kaleidoscopic. In Vasco de Gama he was supplied with a boo 
after his own heart; and it must be admitted that what the 
drama wants in congruity is in a great measure made up for by 
the fact that the musical interest is sustained from beginning 
to end, and (rare occurrence!) that the last two acts are the 
best. Even the absurd situation in which the captive 
Selica, who can hardly be supposed to have seen such a thing 
as a chart or map in her own country (taken for granted as 
Madagascar), explains to Vasco de Gama the precise direction he 
must follow on his contemplated voyage of discovery, is made 
acceptable through the melodious phrases so lavishly awarded to 
the singers. It should be remembered, too, that the second act, 
where this duet occurs, and the third, the act of the ship—which 
caused endless anxiety and delay in Paris, but was so dealt with 
at Covent Garden as to involve none whatever—have been cur- 
tailed unsparingly, and that, as they now stand, they by no 
means help us to a just appreciation of Meyerbeer’s intentions. 
At the same time, in spite of a free use of the pruning knife, which, 
to fit the opera for the London stage, was indispensable, enough 
remains of the Africaine to show that the composer's inventive 
fertility was at its ripest, and to delight all lovers of his music. 
In Selica and Nelusko he has added two more aits to his 
gallery, already rich in figures that live and breathe. Selica, like 
Alice in Robert, is superior to Valentine, because her love is wholly 
beyond reproach ; while Nelusko, as a type of staunch fidelity, 
may be placed side by side with the dogged Puritan, Marcel. But 
of Meyerbeer’s part in the Africaine we hope to speak on another 
occasion—the score of the opera being published in Paris literally, 
or almost literally, as he left it. The performance at the Royal 
Italian Opera, if by no means irreproachable, offers many points 
to praise unreservedly. As a spectacle—notwithstanding the sum- 
mary way in which the French method of representing the ship 
has ignored, in favour of a simpler, more expeditious, and less 
imposing contrivance—it yields, perhaps, to no similar exhibi- 
tion of the kind. The cast of the dramatis persone might 
certainly be improved in almost every instance but one. ‘The 
a a is Selica, by her assumption of which character Madlle. 
Pauline Lucca has merited and obtained unconditional approval. 
Her acting is as graceful and full of poetry as her singing is 
expressive. That Madlle. Lucca, like her partner and compatriot, 
Herr Wachtel, now and then makes havoc with the Italian words, 
is true; but she has splendid redeeming qualities, which are 


unfortunately wanting to Herr Wachtel. Signor Graziani presents | 
@ singularly grotesque idea of the Indian Nelusko; but next | 
ear M. Faure may possibly show us what is the true conception. | 
ention of the other characters is unnecessary. No one can | 
accept Madlle. Fioretti as Inez without rating Vasco di Gama as a | 
blockhead; and he is quite contemptible enough as he stands. | 


That the orchestra does its work admirably will easily be credited. | 
Rarely has Mr. Costa taken sore pains to make the few rehearsals 
pepe en England serve as good a p as the many rehear- 
sals which are usual in France. He has laboured all the more 
zealously now that Meyerbeer could no longer be at his side, 
to dictate, suggest, and explain. Mr. Costa’s curtailments have 
been censured in certain quarters; but, the composer himself | 
apart, it is doubtful whether any one would have performed a by 
no means grateful task with greater delicacy and judgment. 
Here and there exceptions might reasonably enough be taken ; but 
to single them out would be hypercritical. 

More than two months since we gave a summary of Mr. Gye's 
proceedings up to the middle of May. Among the new singers | 
whose questionable success was then recorded, only two—Madlle. | 
Sonieri, soprano, and Madlle. Honoré, mezzo soprano—have re- | 
mained; and, faute de mieux, the first of these ladies appears | 
destined to fill the place of “ comprimaria,” whick has never been | 
adequately filled (Madlle. Marai not forgotten) since the earlier | 
days of Madlle. Corbari. What has become of Madlle. | 
Berini, Madlle. von Edelberg, Madlle. Bianchi, &c., who 
can tell? Madame Van den Heuvel Duprez, the clever 
substitute for Madame Miolan Carvalho, as Catarina in the 
Etoile du Nord, has also disappeared; and there is no pro- 
bability of any of these singers forming part of the company next 
season. Mr. Gye, however, must be credited with doing his 
utmost to procure fresh talent. If not invariably successful in his 
researches, that by no means detracts from his spirit of enterprise. 
There yet remains to add to the list of strangers Madame Isabella 
Galletti, whose performances in Norma and ora (La Favorita) 
scarcely justified what fame had trumpeted forth in her behalf. 
This lady is a genuine singer, no doubt, and has been educated in 
she is also an actress full of sensibility, and to | 
listen to her pure and correct enunciation of her own language | 
is a rare privilege; but she has few of the qualitications | 
that go to make up a tragic actress; and her voice being 
mezzo soprano, she is compelled to transpose her music to such 
an extent as often gravely to imperil its effect. This was parti- 
cularly felt in Norma, where a want of vigour, combined with 
a want of brilliancy, neutralized the force of the most con- 

icuous of the dramatic passages, and too frequently caused her 

tion to sound tame and pointless. Signor Tasca, the 
Pollio to Madame Galletti’s Norma, a tenor who enjoys consider- 
able repute abroad, is, so to speak, an Italian Wachtel—with the 
reservation in his favour suggested by the implied distinction. 
Lastly, Signor Brignoli, another Italian tenor, whose laurels have 
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been won in America, and who should have come to us much 
earlier, seeing that his services might have been retained as far back 
as 1847, has made a decidedly favourable impression. He possesses 
an agreeable voice, sings with correctness and expression, apd 
in the present dearth of tenors is a valuable acquisition. 
Of Madlles. Fioretti and Lucca mention has inciden been 
made in reference to the Africaine. Madlle. Fioretti did little 
else but sing (not act), with a fri _! and exactness alike 
noticeable, the part of Martha, in otow’s er opera 
so-named, the music of which, appropriately described by a con- 
temporary as “Brummagem French,” continues to maintain its 
vogue through the aid and countenance of a hacknied Irish 
melody—* The last Rose of Summer.” Madlle. Lucea’s perform- 
ances, away from the Africaine, have been limited to Margaret 
(Faust), and Valentine (the ZZuguenots), in the last of which she 
exhibits a marked improvement, while in the first, as before, her 
merits and defects are pretty evenly balanced. Grandly im- 
passioned parts can never entirely suit Madlle. Lucca, notwith- 
standing a voice which in strength, compass, and penetrating 
quality has few superiors. er triumph this season has been 
Selica; and if it true, as we have heard it stated, that 
Meyerbeer expressly desired her to undertake the character, it 
must be owned that he was more fortunate than in the other 
singers he is said to have selected (upon what authority does not 
appear), whether for the Paris or the London representations of 
his Africaine. 

But Mr. Gye’s most constant and unfailing attraction has once 
again been Madlle. Adelina Patti, whose genius as an actress and 
a singer made repeated performances of J/ Barbiere, the Elisir 
@ Amore, Don Pi , the Sonnambula, and Don Giovanni not 
merely acceptable, but lucrative. Only one fresh chance of dis- 
tinction has been awarded to this charming lyric comedian; but 
the performance of Donizetti's not very seductive Linda di Chamount 
displayed her versatile talent in a new sphere, while her perform- 
ance of Margaret, in M. Gounod’s Faust, eclipsed the most notable 
efforts of her immediate predecessor, as the public— 


Non preter solitum leves— 
acknowledged by their more than ordinarily enthusiastic applause. 


_ For many years Signor Mario has not sung so uniformly well, and 


perhaps on no previousoccasion have his labours been so arduous and 
unremitting. Jean of Leyden, Raoul de Nangis, Faust, Almaviva, 
or Nemorino, it mattered little; Signor Mario wasalways at his post, 
always singing his best. Signor Konconi, sei generis incomparable, 

ally to the attraction of those me in which Madlle, 
Patti and Signor Mario were most frequently heard together; and in 
two of them—JL’Elisir and Don Pasquale—M. Gassier, the bary- 
tone, a seceder from Her Majesty's Theatre, proved a valuable 
auxiliary. Excellent, however, as were M. Gassier’s Dr. Malatesta 
and Sergeant Belcore, his Don Giovanni afforded but another 
proof of how difficult it is to find a suitable representative of this 
exceptional part. Frequently, indeed, as it was given (on “ extra 
nights”’), the masterpiece of Mozart has never before, on the whole, 
been so inefficiently rendered. But for the Zerlina of Madlle. 
Patti, the Masetto of Signor Ronconi, and the orchestra 
of Mr. Costa, the performance would have been under medio- 
crity. A Leporello seems now almost as rare as a good Don 
Giovanni; but so indifferent a Don Ottavio as we have heard this 
year makes the loss of Signor Tamberlik all the more severely felt. 
A German Donna Anna anda German Donna Elvira, added to 
the German Don Ottavio and the German Leporello, by no means 


| mended the matter; and, under the circumstances, Don Giovanni 


might have advantageously been laid aside for a season. No opera 
can so ill support a mediocre execution. That it should still, 
nevertheless, have been found expedient so often to repeat it is 
only a fresh sign of its perennial attraction. 

On Saturday night, at the last performance of the season, the 
subjoined was distributed the house :— 


Mr. Gye has the honour to announce that he has transferred the pro- 
rietorship of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, to a public company. 
Mr. Gye will occupy the position of general manager. The company has 
also made arrangements for purchasing of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dudley his Lordship’s interest in Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket. 
Royal Italian Covent Garden, July 29. 


The hot speculation, however, to which this 
announcement gave rise was considerably cooled down on 


hae wey when the following letter from Mr. Mapleson appeared 
in the Times :— 
To tue Epitor or rue “ Tives.” 

Sir,—My attention has just been called to a paragraph in Cit 
Article of Monday last, stating :—* A Company has just been ed fir 
assuming the proprietorship both of Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
under the management of Mr. Gye.” ‘his must be a mistake, as I hold the 
lease of Her Majesty’s Theatre, many years of which are unexpired, and do 
not intend abandoning my post. ‘The patronage accorded me during the 
past brilliant season makes me more than ever determined to continue my 
exertions for the gratification of my subscribers and the public. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Marteson, Lessee and Director. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, August 2. 
To this subject we may possibly have occasion to refer next week. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre closes to-night, and, on the whole, the 
season has been too remarkable to pass without some review of 
the chief incidents that have distinguished it. 
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REVIEWS. 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA.* 


EADERS acquainted with Arabic who have read Captain 
Burton’s classical work—we are half inclined to say his only 
classical work, so long as he persistsin writing at full et Rome 
his Pilgrimage to Mecca, may remember the striking and thoroughly 
Burtonesque couplet quoted from the poet El-Mutanabbi and pre- 
fixed as a motto to his volumes—£/-leylu wa ’l kheylu. “In love- 
craft, lenes ‘sub noctem susurri, and in horsecraft, my prowess is 
known; at the feast and with the sword, with the parchment and 
with the pen.” This character we take leave bodily to transfer to 
Captain Burton’s remarkable fellow-collegian, whose book now 
lies before us, with at least equal appropriateness of application. 
Very few travellers of late, or indeed at any time, have worked 
more completely and exhaustively in their own line than these two 
Trinity men, or have contributed more to the general store of know- 
ledge; yet, after all, we are less struck by the importance of 
such contributions when under perusal than by the astonishing 
display of cleverness, versatility, and many-sided acquisition, 
lighted up in each case as it is by a sufficiently clear flame of self- 
consciousness and a manifest love of approbation. Each of these 
men, no doubt, has his strong differential marks, and his points of 
contrast with his fellow; yet, within the world of travel, Burton 
and Palgrave are part and counterpart of each other, if part and 
counterpart exist anywhere. Utru nostriim incredibili modo 
consentit astrum may well be said by either. Both have the same 
extraordinary acquirements and qualifications of body as well as 
of mind; both have the same spirit of daring and revolt against 
commonplace—a spirit rakish and recklessin the one, but carefully 
controlled and artistically draped in the other; and each of them, 
never meeting withal, served in the same regiment of the same 
Presidency, and entered it from the same college at Oxford. 
Trinity may well be proud of her alumni, and reason to 
boast of her special product no less than her more ambitious 
neighbour; having apparently the gift of turning out first-class 
Arabian travellers, just as iol has the gift of producing 
“thoughtful” young men only too prone to conversation on the 
and the next world. 

The vast Arabian peninsula, a world in itself, has been divided 
between these two travellers. One has mastered its outward 
aspect, and its points of contact and relation with its neighbours ; 
the a has discovered its primitive and unknown interior. “For 
everything beyond bare geographical or h hical survey of 
the Arabian coasts, Captsin Burton is our 
of very recent times ; and he is the only one who has worked upon 
a considerable scale, having a firm foundation of preliminary know- 
ledge, on the subject of the Hejiiz, which, as the Holy Land of 
Islam, is the most important of the provinces of the peninsula, and 
in some measure the one pivot upon which its politics turn. The 
hydrographic survey of the Arabian coasts, and more especially of 
the dangerous Red Sea, carried on during the energetic and 
enlightened rule of the brothers Malcolm at Bombay, by Moresby, 
Wellsted, Haines, Crittenden, and other distinguished officers, was 
not only a triumph of endurance and of scientific skill, but one of 
the most important services ever bestowed upon humanity ; little 
as Moresby’s master-work may now be present to the minds of a 
heedless generation of overland passengers whom it alone enabled 
to turn Red Sea navigation to useful account. But neither Burton 
nor any one else has been able till now to tell us anything about the 
centre of Arabia, which had always remained inaccessible and un- 
visited. It is absolutely cut off from the rest of the world by a broad 
engirdling zone of desert—a desert stony and arid in the north 
and west, not incapable of sustaining life, but only supporting in- 
hospitable and untameuble tribes of men who do but increase its 
inaccessibility. The desert which encompasses it on the southerly 
sides is quite hopeless. It is a huge ocean of fiery sand, swollen 
into enormous waves and ridges like the Atlantic, and with each 
o_ wave ruffled by a cross blast into lesser red-hot crests and 

illows, Even some of the districts of Central Arabia itself are 
se from one another by numerous arms and inlets of this 
great southern sea, running up in all directions among their hills 
and table-lands, which form them into an archipelago of land 
islands rather than one continuous block of habitable land. These, 
though narrow in most places, yet are always trying, if not 
dangerous, to the wayfarer. To say that the country so begirt 
with fiery prison walls and desolate wastes was wholly unknown 
to us, in the way that inner equatorial Africa has been, and still 
mainly is, unknown to us, would be too much, Its component 
parts, and their chief physical features, have always been just 
own to us, by their names at least, through ian writers ; 
and their character and relative geographical bearings were 
established, and even in some measure discriminated with 


ace , by Niebuhr, the father of modern Arabian travel. 
That distinguished man had nothing to depend upon for 


. this task of geographical construction beyond mere hearsay 


and oral “es on the coast, and his work was necessarily 
defective. But it has been our sole authority upon Central 
Arabia until Mr. Palgrave’s journey. Captain Sadleir, it is true, 
was hurried across the country during the Egyptian occupation of 
Nejd, but he was boxed up in a coffin, and saw nothing. It is but 
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a conjecture on our part, yet such a eomietoe may be fairly 
allowed, that when Mr. Layard reigned in Nineveh, and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson reigned in Babylon, these gentlemen—the consular 
official at least—were not wholly a with the political 
state of the Wahhabi dominions. Comparative phical 
proximity, and the necessities of the Persian and Central Asiatic 
pilgrims, who can only get to Mecca through Lower Mesopotamia 
and Central Arabia, combine to make this the least inaccessible 
side of the latter country. On the Syrian side, some sort of know- 
ledge of parties and persons, sought and valued for objects or 
possibilities of political intrigue, seems, according to Mr, Palgrave, 
to be possessed by the Ottoman authorities of Damascus. But none 
of this ever reaches the consuls or other Euro nor, we may 
add, would it be worth very much if it did for =e youre but 
that of Levantine minor diplomatic statecraft, w: is perhaps 
the meanest and most sordid of all human purposes. 


Dr. Wallin, a Finlander, was the first to pierce the girdle with 
open eyes and a action. He travelled about fifteen years ad 
in the disguise of a Mussulman pilgrim ; he was the first to descri 
the Jowf, and the important kingdom of Jebel Shomer, so vividly 
pictured by Mr. Palgrave. His narrative, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Geographical Society, is but an outline, and is 
confined almost exclusively to the geography of that country, now 
so flourishing and attractive, but then ae idated 
and more than half Wahhabi. Of the Wahhabis themselves, their 
history and their country, such knowledge as we possess is, with 
the exception of Egyptian accounts of Ibrahim Pasha’s victorious 
campaign, entirely derived from Burckhardt’s posthumous mono- 
graph on the subject, a work of great value, but not drawn from 
personal knowledge of the interior. The one universal idea which 
pervaded the whole of even our best literature on the subject of 
Arabia Proper was that of Bedouinism. Bedouins were held to 
have existed from all time in the same state, manner, and 
place as they now exist, and to cover all Arabian 
stretching away into the infinite interior. The Wahhabis 
themselves were thus but Bedouin revivalists, only differing from 
other Bedouins by the assertion of primitive purity in Maho- 
metan doctrine. Hverything to be known on the subject we may 
be sure was known by Mr. Palgrave before he made his final start. 
Yet even he was under this very impression, and he was thereby 
misled into making wrong provision for his journey at the 
outset; fitting himself out mainly as a merchant, with goods suit- 
able for sale among Bedouins, at the expense of his ones | 
medicine-chest, and not having any idea of the important settl 
population among whom he was to find profitable practice as a 
doctor. This last character he soon saw was the only one he 
should have adopted. The best way of setting forth clearly the 
nature and amount of the services rendered by Mr. ve is to 
quote examples of our past misconception and ignorance from such 
sources as represent the knowledge of the period at its best and 
highest, so far as accessible to the public, and for this purpose we 
take two illustrations. The first of these, indeed, ma oe serve 
as an excellent general introduction to Mr. Palgrave’s book. We 
take it from the closing words of a carefully written and competent. 
review of Mr. Burckhardt’s aforesaid work in Vol. 52 of the 
Edinburgh Review :— 

We are not aware [says the reviewer] that any adventurer has attempted 
to penetrate across the plains and pastoral hills of Central Arabia. Yet he 
would there see in their utmost purity Bedouin manners, which are altered 
much, and usually for the worse, by intercourse with Turks and inhabitants 
of cities. Our author, we may observe, considers that no recommendation of 
= chief, though he were the most powerful in the East, would be of any 
value in this quarter, and that the traveller must trust entirely to his own 
address and resources. 

Now in this it is perfectly evident that the writer had ‘no idea of 
any Arabs other than Bedouins being found in Arabia beyond the 
coasts. Like all writers on Arab matters, present, and, but 
for Mr. Palgrave, to come, he has taken the Bedouin for the true 
immutable type of the Arab, and the sole inhabitant of the interior, 
of which his various clans are the undisputed lords and masters ; 
the civilized and settled Arab, where he exists at all, having been 
civilized through Soden conquest achieved by himself, m4 
maritime and commercial intercourse with the outer world. We 
now know that, so far from this being the case, the kernel of the 
peninsula, a good third of its surface, is not only settled, but is 
actually more flourishing and more civilized than any country of 
the Mahometan East. Here the Bedouin, scanty in num 
unable to plunder, stripped of his flocks and herds, and reduced. to 
mere camel-driving, is under the thorough control of a vigorous 
government. And, so far from the settled Arab being the develop- 
ment of the Bedouin, the Bedouin is but a nomadic detritus and 
pe m of the settled Arab, to whom he is related as a harsh 
to a goodly apple. It is against this ideal Bedouinism that 
Mr. Palgrave is chiefly vehement, and goes forth on his cheval de 
bataille, smiting and crashing into its fallacies and errors at eve 
step. The sentimentalized Bedouin of French romantic el, 
a the Scriptural or Patriarchal Bedouin whose red ae 5 
handkerchief the ultra-realistic school of painters and Biblical illus- 
trators are content to take as the identical representative of 
Abraham’s head-gear, are driven off the field by Mr. Palgrave as 
inaccurate nuisances or exaggerations. Our second illustration 
shall be from Dr. Wallin himself. The eminent Finlander, who, 
we may observe by the way, improperly extends the term Nejd so 
as to include the Jebel Shomer and even the Jowf under that 
name, commits himself to the statement that the inner and true 
Nejd, by him unvisited, is destitute of water. and is one of the 
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would be simply uninhabitable. Yet in summer, water is to be — 

had a eage within a few feet of the surface, and in winter the | 

valleys 

itself consisting either of pastoral hills or of a vast network of | 

valleys, thickly poet, and teeming with 
i ormer and present civilization of such districts 


book. 

Mr. Palgrave’s literary and other merits have met with such 
ample and just appreciation everywhere that we do not feel it 
necessary to add our own testimony further than by expressing our 
full concurrence even in such encomiums as may at first sight seem 
to have been bestowed lavishly and at random. Mr. Palgrave, 
reciting his Histories before the Geographical Society, has been 
com to Herodotus for his picturesque freshness and his power 
of delineation, and to Mr. Gladstone for his notable oratorical 


faculty, or gift of the gab, to speak vernacularly and e vely. 
Whether com; was with a fall sense of 
bility for the whole length and breadth of the expression we do 
not undertake to say, but anything at once more Herodotean and 
more Gladstonian than the written book it is — to lay 
hands upon. Mr. Palgrave discovers a new world, lying fresh and 
untouched before him as the whole world of research lay before 
the Father of Research. To treat his new world cosmically, 
giving an adequate account of the whole and of all its parts, he 
to write an Encyclopedia rather than a mere book of 
travels. But he has only been able to do this—and at the 
same time to combine it with a narrative of his own per- 
sonal adventure—by means of a series of digressions com- 
pared with which the digressions of Herodotus are continuity 
and coherence itself. Whether the immediate subject be coffee, 
or Bedouins, or doctoring, or Wahhabi history, or theology, 
or Mohammed’s motive for forbidding wine, it is no more 
possible to condense the matter here than to condense it in 
the clopedia Britannica, These volumes are full with the 
knowl and the thought of fifteen years’ experience, pressed 
down and running over; and, consequently, these digressions are 
natural and unavoidable to one who chooses to write two instead 
of twenty volumes. If Mr. Palgrave is found tedious anywhere, 
it will be where his affluence of compressed details extends itself 
to the commoner personal incidents of his journey, and the down- 
sittings and uprisings of each day. snag > Bradshaw would be 
a still better comparison than Herodotus. It is sometimes as hard 
to recover the continuity of Mr. Palgrave’s trunk line of narrative 
as to keep to the straight path in the North-Western time-table— 
at least, for lazy readers; and of such is Mr. Mudie’s subscription 
list made up. His branch lines, moreover, are so numerous that 
he has no to follow them to the termini throughout, but 
constantly drops his readers half-way on a track of argument laid 
down by himself in the first instance. As for his Gladstonian 
characteristics, they are even more striking than his Herodotean 
ones. The subtlety of Mr. Palgrave’s intellect is so great, the 
fertility of his rhetoric so exuberant, and the mouth of his con- 
science, if we may be allowed the word, so delicate and so re- 
sponsive to its skilled rider’s master-hand when he is minded for 
a in the field of casuistry and speculation, that we say at 
once this is Gladstone on camel-back in partibus infidelium— 
Gladstone with a dash of wild blood in his veins and a stronger 
sense of humour. We cannot conceive a greater intellectual treat 
than a display of dialectics between the Jesuit by nature and the 
Jesuit by association—*“ we do not stigmatize, but illustrate,” to 
use Mr. Palgrave’s own not very judiciously volunteered apology, 
when — of the first Napoleon’s profession of Islam—with 
the Bishop of Oxford for umpire. . Gladstone surely must 
have written the passage treating of simulation and dissimulation, 
wherein Mr. Palgrave indirectly claims credit for not having 
“compromised” his religion and honour by outward renunciation 
of the Christian profession, while the narrative elsewhere dis- 
closes him as perfectly ready to let himself be taken for a brother 
Mahometan by any Mahometan who chooses so to take him. We 
willingly allow all the credit, and may approve of such a course 
as Sb mae my under the circumstances; but we must say 
that it similar passages are too sermonizing in tone and too 
casuistic At best in Mahometan phrase, 
néfileh, or things of su tion, which are not necessary to the 
book. Mr. P: ve area antipathies; and his one fault, in 
our eyes, is that he is too free both with the homily and the lash 
towards the objects of his displeasure. We think, with the West 
Indian nigger, that both “preachee” and “floggee” is not fair; 
and Mr. ve’s arm is so strong and his words so trenchant 
that he is bound to be a little more merciful. Moreover, ranking 
him, as we do, with the very first among the greater prophets in 
Eastern matters, and bowing to his Avroc toa as submissively as a 
agorean disciple, we cannot but see what we are in a manner 
forced to see, that many utterances are not those of 
but rather of Pythagoras when he was Euphorbus. 

Passing over this, however, and to sum up our judgment of this 
remarkable book, we can only say that, unique in many respects, 
it is, upon the whole, the most important work of travel which 
has issued either from the English or Continental press for very 
many years. To find its parallel we must go very far back in 
wer of time, or combine the merits of many contemporaries. 

e African explorers are greatly meritorious as explorers, but as 


writers, with the exception of Burton, they are simply unreadable. 
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f° conscientiously line by line through poor Speke, or even 


say of these books, from the real merits of which we need 
ardly say we should be the last to attempt to detract. But Mr. 
Palgrave, while on points of solid inftrmation and research he is 
either exhaustive, or only not exhaustive because, assuming him 
to be exhaustible, he does not let himself run out, is as entertain- 
ing as the Arabian Nights when dealing with actual adventure ; 
besides being as sympathetic in his humour as Huc, as fresh and 
wild in his scenes as Huc or Atkinson, as full of the pi ue 
element of roguish escapade as Vimbéry, and ag austerely te 
and griindlich as the mighty tomes of Dr. Barth himself. 

Ma’in, south-east of the Dead Sea, is Mr. on ag whe final 
starting-point, an insignificant outpost of the Turkish dominions, 
times by the pilgrim from Syria to the Hejaz 
passing through it. He had one companion, a bold and discreet 
young Syrian Christian mountaineer, to share his confidence and 

is fortunes. The travellers assumed the character of Christians 
of Damascus, half commercial, half medical, and were fully equal 
to sustain either with the sole drawback of an insufficient 
outfit, as it turned out, in the way of drugs and doctor's stuff. 
The Ma’an people, Ottomans or Gitonmlesl functionaries, could 
not understand why the unprofitable route of Central Arabia was 
chosen, and tried to dissuade the party from visiting the Jowf, 
recommending them to dispose of their wares in preference on the 
pilgrim line towards Medina—advice which seems strange when 
addressed to suspicious Christian merchants, and in their 
interest, by “ Mussulman fanatics.” In spite of the Dog- 
days, they adhered to their original plan, and set out at 
the end of June, 1862, on their perilous journey across the 
first s or instalment of desert, that from Ma’an to the Jowf, 
partly following the footsteps of Dr. Wallin. No provision was 
made for any ulterior progress; nor was it possible here, or at 
any part of the journey, to do more than proceed from hand to 
mouth, and district by district. Three Bedouins were chartered 
them as escort or convoy across the waste; capricious and dull- 
witted, or rather half-witted savages, indocile and irreclaimable, 
and wholly useless for any purpose of obtaining information as to 
the far interior. These were of the Sherarat tribe, chiefly occupy- 
ing the Wadi Sirhan, a long valley winding down from the Syrian 
frontier to the Jowf ; and it is these men and their comrades whom 
Mr. Palgrave takes as the main text of his discourse on Bedouin 
degradation. These are, however, the most degraded tribe of 
Northern Arabia, and Mr. panes sombre picture must be 
treated as accompanying or valuably qualifying, not as superseding, 
such standard representations as that by Layard of the Tai in Meso 
tamia, or by Burton of the Otayba and the Beni Harb on the Hejaz 
border—tribes nobler and higher in the scale of nomad civilization, 
such as it is. Our travellers toiled onward, their stock of water 
evaporating at every step from the intense heat and dryness, with 
charred dough to eat on banyan days, and for their holidays red 
currants of the desert with a paste made of minute farinaceous red 
seeds found in the pods of a wild plant, until they reached the 
Jowf at last—a broad deep valley of, dark green palm-groves and 
and heat. These last words, we may say by the way, are a good 
description of Mr. Palgrave’s own book, which otherwise may be 
hkened to the wilderness in containing both wells of living water 
and one or two wells which are very Marahs for bitterness. 
Before arriving at the Jowf, he was nearly overwhelmed by the 
true poison-wind of the desert, the name of which we have 
naturalized in the well-known simoom, loosely used by us to com- 
prehend even common hot winds :— 

It was about noon, and such a noon as a summer solstice can offer in the 
unclouded Arabian sky over a scorched desert, when abrupt and burning 
gusts of wind began to blow by fits from the south, while the oppressiveness 
of the air increased every moment, till my companion and myself mutuall, 
asked each other what this could mean, and what was to be its result. We 
turned to inquire of Salem, but he had already wrapped up his face in his 
mantle, and, bowed down and crouching on the neck of camel, replied 
not a word. His comrades, the two Sherarat Bedouins, had adopted a 
similar position, and were equally silent. At last, after repeated interroga- 
tions, Salem, instead of replying directly to our questioning, pointed to a 


small black tent, providentially at no great distance in front, and said, “ ‘Try 


to reach that, if we can get there we are saved.” He added, “Take care that 
your camels do not stop and lie down ;” and then, giving his own several 
igorous blows, relay into muflled silence. 

e looked anxiously towards the tent ; it was yet a hundred yards off, or 
more. Meanwhile the gusts grew hotter and more violent, and it was only 
by repeated efforts that we could urge our beasts forward. The horizon 
rapidly darkened to a deep violet hue, and seemed to draw in like a curtain 
on every side; while at same time a stifling blast, as though from some 
enormous oven opening right on our path, blew steadily under the gloom 
our camels too began, in spite of all we could do, to turn round and round: 
and bend their knees preparing to lie down. The semoom was fairly 
upon us. 

POF course we had followed our Arabs’ example by muffling our faces, and 
now with blows and kicks we forced the staggering animals onwards to the 
only asylum within reach. So dark was the atmosphere, and so burning the 
heat, that it seemed that hell had risen from the earth, or descended from 
above. But we were no in time, and at the moment when the worst of the 
concentrated poison-blast was coming around, we were already prostrate one 
and all within the tent, with our heads well wrapped up, almost 
indeed, but safe; while our camels lay without hike dead, their long necks 
stretched out on the sand awaiting the passing of the gale. 

On our first arrival the tent coniained a solitary Bedouin woman, whose 
husband was away with his camels in the Wadi Sirhan. When she saw five 
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as Hasa and Kaseem being, in fact, the key-note of Mr. Palgrave’s 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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handsome men, like us, rush thus suddenly into her dwelling without a word 
of leave or salutation, she very properly set up a scream to the tune of the 
four crown pleas, murder, arson, robbery, and I know not what clse. Salem 
hastened to reassure her by calling out “ friends,” and without more words 
threw himself flat on the ground. All followed his example in silence. 

We remained thus for about ten minutes, during which a still heat like 
that of red-hot iron slowly passing over us was alone to be felt. Then the 
tent walls began to flap in the returning gusts, and announced that the 
worst of the semoom had gone by. We got up, half dead with exhaustion, 
and unmufiled our faces. My comrades appeared more like corpses than 
living men, and so, I suppose, did I. However, I could not forbear, in spite 
of warnings, to step out and look at the camels; they were still lying flat as 
though they had been shot. The air was yet darkish, but before long it 
brightened up to its usual dazzling clearness. During the whole time that 
the semoom lasted, the atmosphere was entirely free from sand or dust ; so 
that I hardly know how to account for its singular obscurity. 

Lady Duff Gordon, in her recent Letters from Eyypt, some- 
where mentions having passed nine or ten days with a simoom 
blowing. Had she passed as many minutes, it is as much as she 
would have done, had she lived to tell the tale. The sirocco, or 
hot wind of the Khamiseen, or fifty days, is one thing, and the 
simoom (which should be saioom or semoom, not with 7), a very 
different thing, being specifically puisonous, as its name denotes. 
In an admirable geographical passage of Mr. Palgrave (vol. ii. 
p: 155) on the huge hot-air funnel of the Persian Gulf, he limits 
its range of occurrence, considering it unknown in Syria. Still, 
however rarely, yet occasionally, it must have been felt even north 
of Syria in Asia Minor, we think. The name samiel, by which it 
is not unfamiliar to us, is a Turkish compound—samm-yeli, the 
poison-wind—and most probably came to us from Turkish rather 
than Arab ground. We were positively assured by the late Dr. 
M‘Guffog, for some forty years physician to our Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, that, incredible as it may seem, on one occasion when 
crossing the Bosphorus he was made to lie down in his boat and 
cover up his face during the passage of a blast, which his boatman 
called “Shim,” or “Syrian,” no doubt from confusion with samm, 
poison. Vimbéry’s “fever-wind” of Turkistan will be fresh in 
the recollection of all our readers; and a similar stroke was 
encountered by Henry Pottinger in the desert of Sistin, perhaps 
the hottest region of the globe. Henceforward, after Mr. Pal- 
grave’s explanation, we shall hold no one justified in continuing 
the current confusion. 

(To be continued.) 


ONE WITH ANOTHER. 


A MAN who falls hopelessly in love with one lady aimost 
immediately after he has engaged himself to another seems 
a very promising hero. The situation offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to a writer with an eye for comedy, and who knows how to 
draw characters that are not, as is the case in most novels, the 
exact counterparts of each other. There is room for at least three 
prominent figures ; while the manner in which the hero contrives 
a way out of the scrape, and the spirit in which the jilted heroine 
takes her misfortune or strives to recover her strayed suitor, may 
be made admirably comic in the best sense of comedy. It would 
be dangerous to say that ordinary society furnishes a large field 
for studying the situation in actual life. In a common way, we 
presume, young men marry the ladies to whom they are engaged, 
and when they are married do not prefer other young ladies to 
their own lawful wives. Still it is possible that more men make 
mistakes in their engagements than people know of, and that the 
gilt of an engaged ring and the daily composition of an impas- 
sioned love-letter are less sure safeguards against a new flame than 
a regard for social decorum would lead us to suppose. And 
most people who have passed through the period of probation 
to which even the most readily accepted lover is exposed would 
be willing, we fancy, to recognise the truthfulness of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s opening scenes in which the engaged couple get most dread- 
fully bored with one another's society. It seems rather unworthy 
of the dignity and solemnity of human life that the fact of being 
accidentally shut up, by heavy and unceasing rain, for three weeks 
in a country-house, with the woman you love beyond all others, 
with nothing to do between breakfast and lunch, between lunch 
and dinner, but to hold skeins of worsted and turn over music, 
should divert the whole current of your future existence. If the 
weather had only been fine, or if the rain had only ceased for a 
couple of hours every other day, you would never have found out 
that the object of your affections was a little goose or a comely 
vixen until it was too late, and the power of enduring imbecility or 
bad temper had come along with the inevitable necessity of 
enduring it. No sensible man or woman would dream of venturing 
into such temptation to interchange an accurate knowledge of their 
respective weak points. The man would have urgent business in 
town, and the lady, if she could do nothing else, would insist upon 


putting on thick boots and a mackintosh cloak, and going alone 
to visit the sick poor. But, of course, young lovers are as a rule | 
very far from sensible. They think that Beethoven, and a little 
Berlin wool, and an occasioual game of chess or billiards, are 
ample resources for filling up the little intervals of love-making. 
A young lady who could be so foolish as to act on a theory of this | 
sort deserves all she gets, and Mr. Wilberforce does not at all | 
out, our notions either of probability or justice by sending | 
the lover over to Dresden for a- little change, and there | 
making him suddenly feel a violent passion for somebody , 
* One with Another. By Ed\avd Wilberiurce. 2 vols. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. 1865. 


else. The process is perhaps a trifle too rapid. A man 
who could at Paris write an honestly fervent letter to his old love 
would scarcely be capable of having her image effaced from his 
bosom by the glimpse of a lady asleep in a railway pg by 
the time he got to Epernay. “Her face lay pale and sti like 
the face of a Greek statue, the same perfect irpes the small 
forehead, the straight nose, the short u = lip and delicate chin,” 
and the railway lamp cast a softened light lovingly about her. 
The picture was attractive, it is true, and as the pair were 
destined to be brought together somehow, perhaps this is as effec- 
tive a way as any other. 
drawing the characters of the three persons whom he has 
thus got on to the stage, Mr. Wilberforce has not exhibited am 
remarkable power. ‘They are too much after the convention 
manner. The hero is just the common stamp of gallant gentle- 
manly sailor, who, firding that he has saved a young lady’s life, 
at once makes a declaration of love to her, and then repents 
in a quiet way, and is immediately smitten with the first pretty 
girl he meets afterwards. The pretty girl in question is abso- 
lutely colourless. She is well-bred and agreeable, and the reader, 
if the reader is a man, feels that he would have been enchanted to 
waltz with her, or to meet her at a country-house. Successfully 
to execute a mere sketch of this kind is a feat to which not every 
novelist is equak; but still the lady is not presented to us as 
Mr. Trollope would have presented her. The author ¢ells us 
things about her, when we would rather have had her cha- 
racter come out of itself. Perhaps the author never meant her to 
have any character, but only to be a kind of first walking lady 
in his comedy. in this case, however, a great chance was 
thrown away. A spirited series of plots and counterplots between 
the two rivals for possession of the fickle sailor would have 
supplied an uns machinery for bringing out whatever 
force of humour the writer has got. As it is, the plotting is all 
on one side. And all the plotting there is turns more ona kind 
of dull and inexplicable obstinacy than on anything like active 
cleverness. Because the sailor is her ideal of bravery, and because 
she does not want him to marry the pretty girl, whose connections 
happen to be rather doubtful, the jilted lady at home resolutely 
refuses to give him up, although by this time she too has met 
with pte 6 else whom she likes a great deal better than 
the sailor. The author evidently thinks that here he has created 
a new situation. He warns us against thinking that this was 
“the usual spectacle of an intriguing young lady with two 
strings to her bow, pulling one string when she wanted to have an 
effect on the other.” His heroine was far too noble to flirt with 
one for the sake of making the other jealous, and “it was actually 
against her will that she gave any encouragement to her true 
lover.” Ter real love was for the time obscured by her renewed 
admiration for the daring of the old lover, by her jealousy of the 
heroine of the railway carriage, and by her female instinct of 
conquest. This is all very well, but women don’t care about con- 
quering A, when they are all the time deeply in love with B. 
Of course they may, in a certain sense, be willing enough to 
conquer all comers; but conquest in this case meant marriage, 
and a woman must indeed have her instinct of conquest strangely 
developed if it only 1eads her to try to marry the wrong man 
and live unhappy ever after. Mr. Wilberforce’s notion may 
indicate a subtlety of conception, and at all events it shows that 
he thinks about his characters, and tries to give them motives as if 
they were real people, instead of merely pulling strings and jerking 
uppets to and fro. This is a considerable merit in a novelist, but 
in the present instance the author seems to have confused subtlety 
with perversity. And unhappily it is not always that Mr. Wilber- 
force works out motives and refrains from pulling strings. The 
very lady who is moved on this occasion by such a complex set of 
sentiments is sometimes made to obey a purely artificial call of the 
novelist. For instance, a friend of the faithless hero goes down to 
the country-house which had been so fatal to her love, in order 
to persuade her to surrender her claim to his hand. The ambas- 
sador was “instantly stunned at the unexpected vision.” The 
effect on Marion was just the same. “It was the purest case of 
love — true love — at first sight.” “As they looked for the first 
time into each other’s faces, they changed eyes, and each leapt into 
sudden and absolute dominion in the heart of the other.” “ Hasty, 
instantaneous as was the impression, it was true and living.” 
With people of this sort, surely a careful analysis of motive is alto- 
gether a work of supererogation. The diplomatic friend, who of 
course had never seen Marion before, begins with ‘a long and con- 
fidential talk about other matters” than the only one in which 
there could be anything confidential between them. Yet a 
moment's thought might have reminded Mr. Wilberforce that his 
characters could not possibly have burst into long and confidential 
talk the very first thing—that is, if mapene meant to bear any re- 
semblance to ordinary human beings. In the same interview—that. 
is to say, within some twenty-five minutes from the moment of see- 
ing her for the first time in his life—the diplomatist is twice within 
an ace of proposing to her, and only the sternest self-control 
enables him to get over his inclination to take this remarkable 
step. This is the kind of extravagance which fills the most 
hardened novel-reader with mild disgust. Boys may have a taste 
for proposing straightway to every nice-looking young lady they 
meet, but the notion of a Fellow of Balliol, and a barrister, and an 
accomplished reviewer and man of the world, perpetrating such an 
absurdity is thoroughly unreal, and it is a decidedly unattractive 
form of unreality into the bargain. 
The author's idea of the requirements of poetic justice is severe 
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enough to satisfy the most exacting moralist. The sailor does 
eventually marry the lady for whom he conceived a ion when 
the railway lamp cast a — light over her sleeping form, but 
not till he has paid the pen for his jilting. Among other 
things, he is casually sent off to the North Pole in one of 
the Arctic ey to hunt after a map which 
the father of his beloved is accused of stealing, but really to 
show that Mr. Wilberforce knows and admires some one else 
who has been to the North Pole. Poetic justice is an excellent 
thing in its way, but it is slightly hard upon the reader who has 
done no wrong to pack him too off to the North Pole for the 
space of nine whole chapters. Three weeks of uninterrupted wet 
weather in a country-house make things rather dull, yet, unless 
one has an unusually strong passion for Arctic expeditions, even 
this is less monotonous than being frozen up for an entire winter in 
the ice. The old rule of unity of place is no longer recognised in 
plays and novels; still these violent and prolonged changes of 
scene and unconnected episodes are highly inartistic, and, what 
is more fatal to a novel than the want of art only, they utterly 
break up the reader’s interest in the story. Mr. Wilberforce says 
that he is indebted to the works of various naval writers, whom he 
names, for his account of the North-West Passage. It is very 
creditable to him to have crammed himself with the subject, but 
the principle of drazging off your hero to some remote part of the 
globe, because you happen to have made its fauna and flora and 
all about it a special hobby, is an exceedingly bad one for any 
novelist to adopt. Perhaps Mr. Wilberforce’s worst fault is a 
want of vigour and briskness. He does not seem to enjoy his own 
story, and the rambling business of the stolen map and its recovery 
= d scarcely have been devised by anybody with much sense of 

umour. 


POCOCK’S EDITION OF BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION.* 


pp goodly array of volumes at once puts usin a difficulty. They 
suggest the question, Are we to review Burnet or to review 
Pocock? In reviewing the Chronicles and Memorials, and still 
more in reviewing the Calendars of State Papers, the temptation is 
almost irresistible to review the Editor rather than the original 
author. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Brewer has made himself the 
historian of the early years of Henry the Eighth, and,if he lives, 
and the world lasts, long enough for him to finish his task, we 
doubt not that he will, some time or other, make himself the his- 
torian of the later years also. We look on him as such, and review 
him as such, and we look on the papers which he edits as his 
Pitces Justificatives rather than as the substance of the work. So 
with the successful volumes among the Chronicles and Memorials. 
The Preface is often a piece of substantial history, not uncommonly 
much more attractive than the work edited, and in any case putting 
things in a clearer and more connected form. Rightly or wrongly, 
we cannot help treating it as such. Mr. Pocock and his pes ol 
occupy a different position. Mr. Pocock is not introducing to the 
woe an original writer of any period, who would be unknown or 
little known without his introduction. His business is to revise and 
edit a very well-known work, which has some pretensions to rank 
as an English classic. He has not to do with an authority, 
with a contemporary writer, but with one who, a hundred and fifty 
ears after the events which he records, wrote their history, as Mr. 
ocock might write it now, from such documents as were within 
his reach. The editor of a work of this sort plays a much less 
brilliant part than an editor of the other class ; but his work is no 
less useful in its own way, and it is certainly no less laborious. 
Mr. Pocock gives a Preface—which Preface, by the way, is 
to be looked for in the seventh volume and not in the first — of 
more than two hundred pages; but it is a Preface strictly devoted 
to Burnet and his work, and not an essay on the subject of that 
work, Certainly, when we find Mr. Pocock in such a position, it 
is rather like seeing the cart set before the horse, as we think 
we see signs that he is much better qualified to deal with the 
subject than Bishop Burnet was. But Mr. Pocock has undertaken 
a certain work, and we think he has judged rightly as to the 
way in which that work should be done. He has done’ wisely 
in his self-abnegation, in his not undertaking to write the History 
of the Reformation over again. But he has written the History of 
Burnet’s History at full length, and a curious history it is. Mr. 
Pocock has gone carefully through everything which could illus- 
trate the history of its composition or the controversies to which 
the book gave rise. Burnet, though not very skiliul in the use 
of records, was fully sensible of their value, and he printed a 
collection of documents along with the text. All these, as 
well as the text itself, Mr. Pocock has gone carefully through, 
and he has compared all the documents with the originals. A 
good deal of this must have been very hard work. Burnet lived 
a life of controversy, and his History was attacked by all 
manner of adversaries, great and small. Some of them he 
answered, or tried to answer, himself; sometimes champions arose 
to relieve him of that labour. Through all these disputes Mr. 
Pocock has worked his way, to say nothing of all the crows which 
he finds to pick with his author on his own account. A large 
part of the duty of an editor of Burnet is to point out the mis- 
takes of his author. 


* The History of the Reformation of the Church of England. By Gilbert 
Burnet, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. A New Edition, carefully revised, and 
the Records collated with the Originals. By Nicholas Pocock,M.A. 7 vols. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1865. 


Burnet comes under the same head of historians as some greater 
writers before and since. Though a voluminous writer, one cannot 
call him a scholar; he is rather one of those men who take to 
history mainly on account of its connection with the affairs in 
which they were engaged. Burnet was, as every one knows, much 
mixed up in politics, and even theological controversy was then a 
much more practical matter, and had much more to do with the 
common run of public business, than it has now. He may 
therefore claim a place in the same class of historians as the 
ex-Chancellor who wrote the history of Henry the Seventh and 
the ex-Chancellor who wrote the history of Henry the Fifth. For 
history, simply as history, he seems to have had no taste or 
—_ whatever. This is amusingly shown in his controversy 
with Henry Wharton. The dispute is not one which reflects 
much credit upon Wharton as a man; but n was @ scholar 
and knew what he was about, and Burnet was about as able to 
dispute with him on historical matters as Mr. Kingsley is to 
dispute with Dr. Newman. Yet it was not quite the thing for 
Wharton to write an attack on Burnet’s History under a false name, 
and to do it, as he himself confesses, out of a private grudge. But 
Burnet’s way of answering him shows the sortof notions which he had 
of historical research. Burnet, like Mr. Froude, seems to have thought 
that any knowledge of the times before his own immediate period 
was a superfluous accomplishment with which an historian might 
altogether dispense. He evidently considered Wharton’s medieval 
learning something as wholly foreign to the matter in hand as a 
knowledge of chemistry or of the Chinese language. In a sentence 
which Dr. Maitland must have chuckled over with delight, he 
says of Wharton that “ he had examined the dark ages before the 
Reformation with much diligence, and so knew many things relating 
to those times beyond any man of the age.” This is in the In- 
troduction to the Third or Supplementary Part of the History 
(iii. 26), but in his pamphlet in answer to Wharton, as analysed 
by Mr. Pocock (vii. 163) Burnet is more amusing still. The 
four heads of Wharton’s censure were :— 

. Ignorance of English history; 2. Erroneous dates; 3. Conjectures; 
‘Defects . To the partly by confessing of such 
affairs as well as distaste for them ; such matters, and the glory of them, he 
is content to leave to those who write volumes of Anglia Sacra ; and partly 
by alleging that in all such things he had trusted to his correspondent and 
his most learned brother Stillingfleet bishop of Worcester, on both of whom 
he had depended for the correctness of all such matters, in which both of 
them had the reputation of being most exact ; so that he concludes either 
his critic was mistaken in some of his remarks, or else that his correspondent 
did not think such minute accuracy was necessary in making a short 
abstract of history. 

Another scholar, William Fulman, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, also came in for some odd treatment at Burnet’s hands. 
Fulman, whom Burnet himself describes as “a country parson, 

et he can judge of all books, all antiquity,” was introduced to 
Burnet (on paper) by Fell, Bishop of Oxtord, and he seems to 
have taken infinite pains in Yay out the mistakes in Burnet’s 
first volume in a most friendly way. And Burnet replies to him 
in the same style. Mr. Pocock has printed in full the letters that 
between them, and they seem on both sides to be models 
of what such a correspondence should be. One is therefore utterly 
amazed at finding Burnet (iii. 21) saying :-— 

That primitive bishop, Fell, of Oxford, engaged an acquaintance of his, 

Mr. Fulman, to make remarks on it ; which he did with a particular acrimony 
of style: for which the bishop had prepared me. J bore it, and drew out of 
it all that was material. 
What Burnet can mean by “acrimony of style,” or what there 
was to “bear” in such friendly criticism as Fulman’s, those who 
read the correspondence will be not a little puzzled to guess. 
Some unintelligible — about the miscarriage of a parcel seems 
to have led Burnet to this monstrous way of speaking of a man for 
whose criticisms he ought to have been, and at first seemingly 
was, deeply thankful. 

The truth is that with men like Wharton and Fulman Burnet 
had no sympathy at all. Their objects and his were utterly dif- 
ferent. They were scholars who sought truth for its own sake ; 
Burnet was a controversialist who sought for victory. We do not 
mean to charge Burnet with dishonesty; his fault is not dis- 
honesty, but carelessness. But he writes as the champion of a 
side —a side no doubt conscientiously chosen and conscientiously 
defended, but still a side to be defended at all hazards. As the 
House of Lords expressed it in their vote of thanks, his work was 
“a great service done by him to this kingdon and the Protestant 
religion.” The book was in short an answer to the old Popish 
calumnies of Sanders, which had lately obtained renewed 
vogue on the Continent through a French translation. Now, as 
against Sanders, an honest man might step forward to defend 
even Henry the Eighth. Whatever may have been the King’s 
exact position in the Boleyn family, we may be certain 
that he was not Anne’s father. A man might defend Henry 
against such an imputation as this simply for the sake of 
truth, whether “this kingdom and the Protestant religion” 
gained or lost. This was not Burnet’s position. He was 
careless in detail, but he had not that distinct contempt for 
truth, that utter unconsciousness of the difference between right 
and wrong, which seems to be the grand ideal for an historian 
of those times. Burnet is the champion of a side; he writes 
with all the prejudices of that side; he stands up for his 
friends as far as he decently can; but he feels that he must 
draw the line somewhere. e murder of More is too much for 
him, and he speaks out, not so strongly, to be sure, as he might 
have done, but still in a way which shows that even theological 
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controv had not altogether taught him to call evil good and 
good evil. In short, rt h theological controversy is by no 
means a good historical school, it is still most certainly not the 
worst. Bad as it is,a theological object in historical writing is 
not nearly so bad as a pure love of paradox. A theologian, by the 
very nature of his profession, cannot wholly throw aside morality. 
Even in the case of a canonized saint, he is not bound to defend 
all his actions; that he leaves to the self-appointed champions of 
arbitrarily chosen heroes. As David and Peter confessedly sinned, 
Burnet was not bound to maintain the absolute moral perfection of 
King Harry. He blames him timorously, but he does Mane him; 
he does not believe that he cut off one wife’s head one day and 
married another the next morning out of purely patriotic motives. 
In short, Burnet was careless and prejudiced and quite unfit 
to write a trustworthy history, but he was far from having 
taken leave of common morality and common sense. 

One of the most ludicrous of Burnet’s blunders is that by which 
he fancied a letter written by the Lady Elizabeth when she was more 
than fourteen to have been written by her when she was not yet four. 
This is a mistake which could have arisen from nothing but utter 
carelessness. ‘Tosay nothing of the character of the letter, which 
no child of four re 


For the Lady Elizabeth, though the King divested her of the title of 
Princess of Wales, yet he continued still to breed her up in the Court 
with all the care and tenderness of a father. And the new Queen, what 
from the sweetness of her disposition, and what out of compliance with the 
King, who loved her much, was as kind to her as if she had been her mother. 
Of which I shall add one pretty evidence, though the childishness of it be 4 
be thought below the gravity of history ; yet by it the reader will see bot 
the kindness that the King and Queen had for her, and that they allowed 
her to subscribe, daughter. There are two original letters of hers yet 
remaining, writ to the Queen when she was with child of King Edward; 
the one in Italian, the other in English ; both writ in a fair hand, the same 
that she wrote all the rest of her life. But the conceits of that writ in 
English are so pretty, that it will not be unacceptable to the reader to see 
this first blossom of so great a princess, when she was not full four years of 
age, she being born in September 1533, and this writ in July 1537. 


Burnet acknowledges the mistake in his third part, but no one who 
gave the least thought to what he was about could have fancied 
that a child under four could be capable of composing not only in 
her own but in a foreign language—the alternative of dictation fen 
not occur to him—and of writing the same “fair hand ” which we 
su she wrote sixty-six years afterwards. 

urnet had sense enough to see that a history of the kind which 
he undertook must be written from original records, and he did 
really good service in collecting and printing the “Collection of 
Records ” which fills three volumes of the present edition. But 
the way in which he set about using them is highly amusing, and 
the more so when we contrast Burnet’s ingenuous confession of 
utter carelessness with the patience with which Mr. Pocock has 
= through what we should think was the much duller task of 

ding out everything about Burnet himself :— 

I have been told, one that was much P empee in that library, who is now 

ead, has censured me for not comparing what my copier wrote carefull 
with the originals. To this all I can say is, that, as my copier by muc 
practice was become pretty exact, so I made him read all over to me, having 
the originals in my hands. I cannot say, in such dull, though necessary 
work as the collating those things, I carried along with me all the attention 
that was requisite ; but I did it as well as 1 could; and when I was lately 
in the Cotton Library, I read over several of the originals, but found no 
material differences from the copies I had printed. One indeed runs through 
all those in the English language, which might perhaps offend a severe 
critic, that the old spelling is not every where exactly copied. I did 
recommend it to my copier, and he observed it often ; but he said, when he 
wrote o* it was impossible for him to carry an antiquated spelling along 
with his pen. 
Burnet tells a ludicrous story of his adventures in the Cotton 
Library. By a rather elaborate conspiracy, if we are to trust his 
account, between “ Duke Lauderdale ”—so written, like “ Duke 
Hamilton ”’—and Dolben Bishop of Rochester, Sir John Cotton 
the owner was induced to forbid Burnet all access to it, as being 
“a ope wwe | to the prerogative ’”’—a reason which reminds one 
of the attack of the Protestant Alliance on Mr. Turnbull. However, 
he got in in a sort of surreptitious way through Sir John Marsham 
the Younger, and used his advantage as we have seen. After- 
wards, when Sir John Cotton had read the first volume, he gave 
Burnet free admission, Now a similar fate has in one case befallen 
Burnet’s editor. Four documents printed by Burnet are taken 
from originals in Hamilton Palace :— 

The editor had heard of the. difficulty of gaining admittance to this 
library. During the time when he was endeavouring to get an introduc- 
tion in order to collate these papers, the Duke died ; and upon application 

made to the _— Duke’s guardians, the answer was given that it 


would not be le to give admission to the i 

MSS. The editor has there- 
Now have any Dukes and Bishops been conspiring to repre- 
sent Mr. Pocock as “an toheg to the prerogative,” or what 
is the ground of this silly and illiberal exclusion? What 
do the Duke of Hamilton’s guardians fancy that original 
records are for? Is it because they cannot read them them- 
selves, and so envy anybody who can? Or, again, some people 
faney that if anybody looks at any record in their possession, 


they will at once lose all their property. Two of the papers 
relate wholly to public Scottish affairs, and cannot possibly touch 
any rights of the House of Hamilton. But another (vi. 459) is 
more remarkable. It is no other than “a promise under the 

seal of Francis the Second to maintain the succession to the Crown 
of Scotland in the family of Hamilton, in case Queen Mary 
should die without children.” Is this the document which it was 
thought dangerous to let Mr. Pocock see? And are we to infer 
that anything is meditated, not exactly against the tive, 
but against the Protestant succession established by Act of Parlia- 
ment and against the union of the two crowns of England and 
Scotland ? Hamiltons are to reign in Scotland, it is only fair 
that Stokeses should reign in England, and doubtless some clever 
pedigree-maker of the Coulthard order could easily find out that 
there really exists some descendant of Adrian Stokes and Frances 
Duchess of Suffolk, clearly entitled, — under the will of 
Henry the Eighth, to the crowns of England, France, and Ireland. 


STUDIES IN VERSE.* 


HEN one remembers what class it was which the Roman 
satirist twitted with its irritability, and reflects upon the 
general refractoriness of patients of that class, it is really a pleasure 
to meet with instances of men who get better, instead of ——- 
under the physic of criticism. The usual consequence of a fair 
honest exposure of the faults which it takes no superhuman acute- 
ness to discover in poems by a young hand is that the hot-brained 
author retaliates in a peppery preface to some second edition or 
volume, if indeed he does not resort to the more absurd and futile 
expedient of venting his wrath in a still more peppery pamphlet, 
privately circulated. What follows? Simply that the patient 
fails to learn the lessons which discipline might have taught him ; 
that he cherishes self-love and self-conceit; that in effect he hates 
to be reformed, and puts himself out of the reach of suggestions 
meant for his benefit and advantage. We are happy to hail 
in Mr. William Lancaster a rare instance of one who has 
conquered in himself the perhaps innate inclination to kick 
i criticism; and we hasten to offer him our congratu- 
lations upon having got the better of his former self. A 
little more than a year ago, he prefixed to a volume called 
Eclogues and Monodramas a preface containing some ebullitions of 
wrath provSked by what he designated the “ adverse criticisms of 
the Saturday Review” upon a volume previously published by 
him. To his chief grievance—namely, the statement that that 
volume “was a collection of great merit but greater pretension” — 
it was replied by us that there was no need to be ashamed of doing 
his best, and he was frankly told where, in our judgment, he suc- 
ceeded and where he failed. A hint was given him, moreover, 
not to waste his time on prefaces, but to go to the public 
on his own merits. Experience teaches that such hints are 
seldom heeded, being commonly cast aside with indignation. But 
experience for once is falsified. Before us lies a volume, called by 
the modest title of Studies in Verse, superior to Eclogues and 
Monodramas and infinitely superior to Preterita, the two former 
volumes of the same author, and indicative of an advance towards 
excellence which, if kept up with perseverance, may yet raise Mr, 
Lancaster to a place in the tront ranks of hisart. He is manifestl 
getting the better of mannerisms; learning self-reliance, ins 
of depending on imitation of eminent contemporaries ; finding the 
advantage of ovine Wer the sea of poetry without the aid of 
corks or bladders. Both in his subjects and in his treatment of 
them he is more indebted to antiquity, the safest bank at which 
the poet can make loans or invest capital, than to modern fashion 
or taste, which are apt to tempt a young aspirant to sacrifice classic 
grace and chastened beauty to strained effect or unnatural 
phraseology. 

As the title imports, this volume does not contain any lengthy 
pieces, but is rather made up of a set of pictures, so to speak, care- 
fully presented to the reader after a fair amount of touching and 
retouching. One cannot fail to see that there has been much 
pains and polish expended on each before its production. And it 
may be matter of regret that these ? myer after all, are but an 
earnest of the yet latent power of their author, who might well 
take one of in verse,” and work of it 
a poem worthy of the name. Young men are aj ntly ch 
of their Isbour, and seem to hope to vin the heights of Pimiece 
without any of “the toil of heart, and kmees, and hands” with 
which the ancients were content toclimb them, For example, in 
this volume there are one or two admirable subjects susceptible of 
larger and completer handling than they receive in it. There is 
“Nimrod,” for instance, the first piece in the book, wherein the 
impious scaling of Heaven, the overthrow of the young world’s 
presumption, and the consequent confusion of tongues, present to 
the poet a magnificent field for his fancy, with this peculiar advan- 
tage, that he may compare the brief narrative of Scripture with 
the classical descriptions of the fabled assault of Heaven, when the 

atque rondosum invoivere 
Ter disjecit fulmine 
It is a rare felicity to light upon a subject which can thus 
be approached and studied, as it were, from two points of view— 
the ancient Scriptures, poetical in their way, being one vantage- 


* Studies in Verse. By William Lancaster. London and Cambridge : 
Macmillan & Co. 1865. 
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ground, and the literature of classical antiquity the other. The | go. So farwell. But what need was there to prefer umnatural to 
volume under consideration presents other subjects of the same | natural issues, when early training ing its wonted fruit would 
kind, eg. the “Iphigeneia,” into the study of which a modern | make a very pretty picture and an ever loveable study? Why 
po naturally fuses the brief but beautiful vision of Jephtha’s | need aspirants for the poetic wreath aim at sensational effects, 
aughter, gained from Holy Writ, and so, if skilful, throws a | and prefer issues that are contrary —_ experience? Why 
sacred halo around a heathen sacrifice. The two heroines are one | upset the good old faith about the ts of pious rearing ? What 
in the exhibition of that redeeming feature of pure obedience | charm, save to morbid minds, can there be in recording or readi 
and love which, as Dean Stanley remarks, is the distinguishing | that a poor widow’s care and nurture of her children in honest 
mark of all true sacrifice. Each of them devotes herself in the | God-fearing ways may result in the son robbing his employer, and 


conviction, the daughter yielding to the wiles of a seducer? And, worse 
How beautiful a thing it is to die still, this seducer of the “seaman’s child” is a Sous 
For God and for her sire. young man, who has taken a splendid degree. What, then, 


The only drawback to Mr. Lancaster’s treatment of these themes | is the lesson taught? ‘“ Widows, let your children run wild ; 
is that they are but “studies” after all, pursued doubtless with | don’t bring them up at all, and they will probably be as 
sound taste, and with much art and feeling, but disappointing honest and virtuous as if you wasted parental care upon them! 
in that they are limited by boundaries which forbid full justice Gentlefolks, don’t send your sons to college, or if you do, don’t 
being done to the author's powers or to the capabilities of his let them read for honours, lest all their reading should only equip 
subject. them for mischief, and render them a snare to their humbler 

Lut our business is with what lies before us, not with what we | neighbours.” Nay, a not very unnatural inference to be drawn 
might, perhaps unreasonably, look for. One or two passages in the | from this poem would be that the Edward Maynes of our 
piece entitled “Nimrod” deserve the credit both of descriptive | generation go through a University course for the sake of graduating 
skill and lively fancy. Such is the ——e which depicts the | in the “arts” of villany. If such issuesas that of this story are the 


building of Babel by Nimrod’s subject myriads:— result of widows’ prayers and — —— to the old-fashioned 
f Monica and Augustin! It were better to reconstruct our 

Eager they dug and baked the moulded marl Dag 7 4 
And all the a lay like a heaven of stars , belief in good. But if, as one who was himself a poet has 
With frequent kiln at midnight, and by day enunciated, “ poetry is the flower of any sort of experience, rooted 
An under-heaven of blue and crisping clou in truth, and growing up into beauty,” it might well be asked 
And the tower rose; the masons at its height whether the “Seaman’s Children” does not fall short of this 
left definition, and whether it is essential to the success of a poem 

‘ sand-thro : that results should go by the rule of contraries. 

The thousand-throated labour like a sea 
Continually murmured : tier on tier Against the other tale of rural life, “ Ruth and Lucy, or Cross- 
It darkened heaven, a monster in the sand, oses,” we have no serious charge to bring. It is simply the 
pause was none: old story, which its second title bespeaks, told simply and natu- 
n in the zones 

Of cloud, and these about it clave all day. — in the main. All we complain of is that the author did 


vi a simple expedient to put his em lines more clearly 


As on some giant peak untrod of man.—(P. 4.) heftes suggest after quoting 


i readers, which we 
This extract will suffice to justify the impression that Mr. Lan- | them. re Ruth cod Lucy’ | begins :-— 
caster has a fertile as well as a duly controlled fancy, and the A winding lane of elder, hip, and sloe, 


following lines from the close of “Iphigeneia” may serve as a Led to the thatcher Abel Nixon’s home: 
specimen of his pathetic and simple vein :— A cottage squared in white and beamed in dark, 
But O ye maidens, weaving by the sea, A bee-hive and a dahlia row beyond, 
Upon your gentle voices let my name A cornered croft with twisted apple-trees ; 
Live always, long removed in utter night. A field-gate to the right and one bar gone ; 
And in your loves remember her that died The near ground poached and roughened by the hooves 
To launch the =e of the proudest war, Of lazy pasture-going beeves : 
When the hard chiefs gazed daunted at the calm, Pasture on pasture laid until the verge, 
The daughter of the monarch of them all. And nothing nearer heaven than hedge or tree : 
a bring hen A SS a year A shire of milk as even as a mere.—(P. 84.) 
o wreathe about my urn, so I may sa: 
On that green earth I am not all forgot-—(P. 83.) This description looks at first sight like an inventory of Abel 


Nixon’s e but is probably meant for a Raffaelitish 
Other “ Studies” in the book before us reproduce antiquity with description of the thatcher’s cottage and Sciamienit” ‘Senmaab with 
equally well-considered and truthful naturalness and life. Thus | a keen eye for minutia may see it all at a glance; but really, for 
the author has hit off with infinite imitative closeness the classical | the sake of the obtuse, the author should have provided a plan or 
idea of the serene indifference of the heathen divinities, where, | woodcut of Abel Nixon’s premises on the opposite side of the 
in his poem entitled “The Children of the Gods,” he minutely page. It has taken us some time to make it out, and even now 
portrays the fabled impassiveness of the denizens of Olympus:— | we are not quite certain about ' 


oat The shire of milk as even as a mere. 

e ence an ‘onles ea 

Dare not invade the p porches of their rest Does the author mean that the county round was all flat re- 
Only the sudden glory of a dream land? If so,a “shire of milk” is a bold expression, the more 
Plays on the stern lip-corners like a light, ambiguous because the “mere” which follows is suggestive of 


Nor turns them in their slumber on the cloud —(P.22.) . “water.” In Halliwell’s Dictionary of Provincial Words a “ shire ” 
And the voice of the “Siren to Ulysses” (pp. 63-9) is in many | is said to mean “a clear egg.” Perhaps in a couple of centuries 
passages sufficiently honied and persuasive to pass for the veritable | hence, if the world and ‘Studies in Verse last so long, com- 
accents of her who stood between the wise man and his wife and | mentators may set to work at restoring the text of this volume, and, 
home. The “Nymph and the Hunter,” too, is a pretty and novel | moving the “ shire of milk” up to v. 7, may argue that that was 
variation of the classic tales of mortals payin, ir eeping at a | What the poet meant to say was “ ed” ; whereas “ the near 
ddess in her bath. From this “study” of Mr. Lancaster we | ground,” if carried down to v. 11, would be perfectly intelligible 
infer that he questions the justice of Acteon’s fate. His Nymph ™ aT with the words “ as even as a mere.” ; 
is far more kindly than Diana, and seems well inclined to let the t is very odd that in nothing are the failures of poetical aspirants 
Hunter who invades her privacy “live happily ever after.” Indeed, | more frequent than in natural and unforced delineation of rural | 
we should characterize all the Studies a Verse which have a | lifeand scenery. Nature in her ownsweet self does not satisfy them ~ 
classical inspiration as being in the main remarkable for refine- | When théy essay to depict nature. But such descriptions as that 
ment of fancy, jealousy of over-ornament, and elaboration enough | above quoted are a fashion of the age, which has advanced beyond 
to show that the author is not to work up and work | the simplicity of the “Bard of Sweet Auburn,” and the more 
out his themes. elaborate yet not less lucid imagery of the “ Elegy in a Country 
There are poems, also, of a neutral tint in this volume, which | Churchyard.” Until Mr. Lancaster has wooed nature longer, and 
call for no special notice, either for good or for bad. But some- | sat at her feet to better purpose than to obscure, when he would 
thing requires to be said of two somewhat ambitious poems, if illustrae, her, he will do well to eschew moder subjects, and 
we may venture 80 to describe them, belonging to a class in which | cleave to those in which he is infinitely more successful—the 
we have never thought that Mr. Lancaster's strength lay. These themes of classical antiquity. 
are poems of rural life, on subjects such as Crabbe delighted to 
illustrate. But they lack Crabbe’s power of delineation, at the |. 
same time _— they —_ his —_ morbid and unprepossessing TRISTRAM’S LAND OF ISRAEL.* 
features. ithout professing to be optimists, we may reason- years . Tristram published a narrative of a journey 
ably doubt the mission of the whe draws the curtain in the describing a region previously 
from domestic life only to exhibit the failure of parental care jnown only through the inaccurate account of General Daumas, his 
and nurture, Such a poem as the “Seaman’s Children,” occupying book was of general interest; but it derived @ special value from 
thirty-five pages in this volume, has surely, ifany purpose, a didactic careful appendices relating to the geology, the fauna, and the flora 
purpose ; and if so, what teaching is to be gleaned from it? It is of the district between the Atlas Mountains and the Desert. ‘The 
undeniably written with care as to diction and versification. It Zand of Israel is ‘a journal of a tour in Syria from November, 
is a finished piece. But its subject is distasteful and unnatural. 1g63, to June, 1864, with especial reference to the physical cha- 
and leaves ‘widow with one racteristics of the country. Like the African journal, it is mainly 
and one girl. And the honest and striving relict of a mem! ; on the + and we that 
of clas which English people regard as typical of (bluff down- 
ight honesty is represented as wor and prayi t she ma * Tristram’s Land of Israel. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
te being up het crphane in the Gay that ‘theychoull wastage 
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the resemblance in plan does not go further. A set of appendices 
like those in the earlier work would have shown at a glance the 
results of researches as successful as they were varied, which have 
now to be tracked by scattered notices through 636 pages. When 
birds, beasts, fishes, insects, plants, and strata present themselves 
by glimpses amid explorations of Scriptural sites and medieval 
fortresses, idyls of camp life and perils among Bedouins, it would 
task the memory of Mr. Morp ny the eminent chess-player, to 
follow all the threads at once. No ordinary person could pretend 
to say off-hand whether the podiceps cristatus just captured at 
FE Medjel is the species last heard of at Engedi, in what items 
the vegetation around Tabor differs from that at Acre, or at what 
points the volcanic period has left its mark on the tertiary lime- 
stone. But no one can have a better right than Mr. Tristram to 
demand some exertion from those who reap the fruits of his 
labours. He has done most important service in a rich and 
neglected field. More than a hundred years ago Linneus com- 
plained that the natural history of Palestine was less known than 
that of the remotest parts of India; and it was one of many vexed 

uestions in the Syrian flora which seemed to Casaubon so 
desperate, “ ut videatur Elias expectandus, qui clari aliquid nos 
doceat.” Vague and casual notices by travellers intent on other 
objects have not mended matters. With regard to the zoology 
and botany of Palestine, generalities are worse than useless ; they 
confuse and mislead. It is the peculiarity of the country that, 
within a compass of 180 miles, it combines the glacier and 
the jungle, subarctic forms of life with forms scarcely found 
above the tropics. The naturalist who would estimate the 
range of productions in a climate so various must examine 
the several localities in detail, and the same locality at diflerent 
seasons, He must have able assistants in each department ; 
he must be content to take about a heavy baggage-train, and 
to spend the evenings of laborious days in pickling fish or em- 
balming skins with arsenical soap, before cataloguing his prizes and 
writing up his journal. Of Mr. Tristram’s companions, one was a 
scientific botanist, another “a young naturalist of no ordinary 
promise”; the camera of another, and the pencils of two more, 
contributed at different times to the excellent illustrations which 
enrich the volume; while, during the most arduous part of the 
tour, the expedition was fortunate in the addition to its number of 
two dauntless travellers and indefatigable collectors, one of whom 
was so excellent a shot as to be surnamed by the Arabs “ The Father 
of two Eyes.” The party thus strongly constituted was provided 
with complete apparatus for scientific observation and for preserving 
specimens; as may be inferred from the fact that Mr. Tristram and 
his friends traversed South Palestine with a train of forty-three 
mules, and formed, with guard and servants, a band considerably 
more numerous than the household of Jacob when the patriarch 
descended into Egypt. The journal introduces us to the perpetual 
variety of a-busy and exhilarating camp life, when, after the morn- 
ing visit to the traps and the al fresco breakfast before the tents, 
“S.” and “U.” would start with their guns for some promising 
wady, while “ B.” took his camera to some picturesque relic of the 
Crusades, and the various branches of natural history claimed their 
divergent votaries till all met yw in the evening to compare 

rizes and ad, entures over wild- chops and Greek partridges 
or boiled bulbuls. 

Before the ——e set out from Beyrout, an interesting dis- 
covery was made in the neighbourhood of the famous Assyrian 
tablets. In a mass of bone Sache on the shore of St. George’s 


Bay were found several teeth, one of which appeared referable 


to the bison. It has long been agreed on all hands that 
“unicorn” in our version and in the Septuagint is a mistransla- 
tion of the Hebrew rém; but the doubt remained as to what 
ys of wild ox was intended. A writer in the Quarterly 

jew recently expressed his belief that future explorations in 
Palestine would discover traces of the bison priscus; and his 
prediction has thus been curiously verified. In the course of his 
prolonged tour, Mr. Tristram laid the ghost of more than one con- 
troversy. He established the disputed existence in Syria of the 
badger; and he shows that what M. de Saulcy took for the foot- 
marks of a lion on the plains of Jericho were probably those of 
the leo or cheetah. The hypothesis of crocodiles in Syria 
has of late suffered as much from its friends as from its enemies, 
Dr. Thomson having been reduced to the amusing theory that an 
ancient tian settler may have imported his penates from the 
Nile. Mr. Tristram ably contends, from the aflinity between the 
herpetological fauna of Egypt and Palestine, that in remote 
times the crocodile may have been sheltered, not only in the 
reedy brakes on the 3 ain of Sharon, but in the morasses of 
Merom, in the tropical Jordan, or on the marshy edges of the 
Kishon. It was an interesting circumstance of the journey that 
from tine to time some bird was shot well known to naturalists, but 
known only as a member of a more Eastern or more Southern fauna. 
Thus the fish-eating owl with osprey’s claws, shot in the wady 
Kurn at the north of the plain of Acre, though common in China, 
was previously unheard of on this side of Southern India. At 
Engedi Mr. Tristram was surprised to meet with an old friend 
from the Sahara, the striolated bunting, who had recklessly 
severed his family ties in Africa and Nubia. The collared turtle- 
dove, an Indian ies, was found at Jericho in mid-winter; and 
it is not generally known that the beautiful grakle, familiar to 
visitors at the Convent of Marsaba as the “ orange-winged black- 
bird,” represents an isolated species of a genus which is exclusively 
African. But by far the most sine phenomenon was the 


occurrence in June of English and Alpine winter birds on the top — 
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of Hermon. Taking this fact in connection with a 
one, the occurrence of tropical birds and plants in the 
Jordan valley, Mr. Tristram suggests an ingenious explana- 
tion. There is evidence to show that, in times long antecedent 
to the creation of man, the temperature of the Northern regions 
was more genial than at present, and that tropical species may 
have ranged further northward than they now do. Then came an 
epoch of great cold in the Northern hemisphere, the glacial epoch. 
real forms of life would move southward ; Southern forms of life 
would shrink back to the tropics. Before man came upon the 
earth the glacial period had elapsed, and the desolate North had 
received back its emigrants. The northern birds and plants on 
Hermon are the stray lingerers in a warmer exile. The tropical 
birds and plants in the Jordan valley represent the hardy remnant 
that stood their ground in the day of the great frost. 

Mr. Tristram’s party spent the first half of January, 1864, under 
canvas on the plain of Jericho, and then devoted the remainder of 
the month to an accurate survey of the Dead Sea shores in their 
south-western part. The coast-line proved to be far more tortuous 
than it appears in any map except Lynch's. Thus a distance of eight 
miles between Ain Terabeh and Ain Jidy is increased to thirteen by 
the windings of the shore, and within the same compass two 
landspits and three bays are ignored by Van de Velde. The 
total absence of organic life, either vertebrate or molluscous, 
in the Dead Sea was thoroughly established during a fortnight’s 
scrutiny of the west coast. At its southern end great numbers of 
small fish were found in shallow salt-pools near the shore. Some 
of these fish were collected in a pocket-handkerchief ; half a dozen 
were put in a vessel of salt water from the pools, and half a dozen 
more were left for the night in a vessel of the sea water. Next 
morning the tenants of the salt-pool water were as lively as ever, 
but every fish in the sea brine was floating on its back. The 
water in the open tanks at Lymington contain a quarter of a 
pound of salt in every pint; yet even the brine shrimp which 
thrives there does not appear to be found in the salt lake of 
Palestine. On the other hand, the stories that make the Dead 
Sea a second Lago d’Averno were sufficiently refuted by the fact 
that, in the very first day on its shores, a kingfisher, a raven, and a 
fine specimen of Andouini’s gull were shot by diilerent members 
of the party; while they saw dunlins, redshanks, and wag- 
tails running along the edges, and several flocks of pochard 
ducks skimming the waters, Mr. Tristram had ample oppor- 
tunity to form an opinion on the great geological question 
of Palestine—the origin of the unique fissure through which, at a 
depth of 3,000 feet below the hills of Judeea, and in a zigzag 
which makes 200 miles of 60, the Jordan winds to the most de- 
pressed sheet of water in the world. Accepting the theory now 
prevalent, that the whole valley from Hermon to the Red Sea 
was once an arm of the Indian Ocean, Mr. Tristram observes that 
the submersion must have ceased at a very remote geological era, 
since no fossils occur in Palestine at a later date than the Eocene 
period, ze. the period when species now extant began to 
appear among species now extinct. The forms of life known to 
man had scarcely dawned, when the subsiding ocean left central 
Palestine to be swept by torrents from the northern uplands. 
Enormous masses of soil were carried down, and formed the 
gravelly hillocks of the Jordan plain. This mighty aqueous force, 
active for a period almost inconceivable, scooped out the deep 
bed of the Jordan. A volcanic epoch followed, red streams of 
_ basalt flooded the upper valley from Lebanon to Gennesaret, 
earthquakes shook the central districts, and the crevasse of the 
Jordan, as well as the salt basin which receives it, sank still deeper 
| on the withdrawal from beneath of basaltic fuel for the craters of the 
Lejah. The distinctive feature of this theory is the prominence given 
to the agency of water as com with that of tire. It has been 
usual to regard the Ghor as the work of volcanic agency, supple- 
mented by corrosion. Mr. Tristram reverses the case. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the frequency of igneous traces in Western 
Palestine has been exaggerated. Thus the veins of silex and 
chalcedony, black, brown, and blue, in the limestone belt above 
Jericho have misled less fervid imaginations than that of M. de 
Saulcy. Crumbling limestone peais on the mountains to the west 
of the Dead Sea have been taken for craters by travellers who saw 
_ them from a distance. It is more surprising that the limestone 

bluff at Beisan, once crowned by the citadel of Bethshean, should 

_ have been described as voleanic both by ltobinson and by Porter. 
After two disappointments, Mr. Tristram at length enjoyed the 
rare privilege of passing ten days on the east of Jordan—that in- 
secure region which less fortunate travellers are perforce content to 
imagine beyond the long purple wall of the Moab mountains. His 
guides were the Adwan, a tribe greatly superior to their other Trans- 
jordanic brethren, to the restless Beni Sakk’r on the north, as to 
the rascally Hamédi on the south, and whose territory is a 
quadrilateral including the four principal sites, Heshbon and 
Ammon, Ramoth-Gilead and Gerasa. The Belka, or table-land of 
Moab, is described by Mr. Tristram as “ one waving ocean of corn 
and grass.” Other visitors have compared it to the Sussex Downs; 
and precisely this character is expressed by its Hebrew name, 
Mishor. Wooded hills, rarely terraced except for vines, attract a 
er rainfall than that of the country to the west; large patches 
of barley, oaks and terebinths in park-like groups, groves of fine 
quanines and oleanders twenty-five feet high, proclaim the 
vonshire of Palestine. On the hills of Gilead “ the villages 
are as thick as in the South of England,” and Es Salt (Ramoth- 

Gilead) seems to be a flourishing place, with some trade. 

Recrossing the Jordan, Mr. Tristram engaged in fresh researches 
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at Gennesaret and Merom. The occurrence of an African species 
of fish at Gennesaret is mentioned as supporting his view that the 
Sea of Tiberias and the Dead Sea belong to a chain of salt lakes 
which once extended from Hermon to the Zambesi. After a visit 
to and a tour through Lebanon, the narrative closes 
where it commenced, at Beyrout. 


Mr. Tristram gave comparatively little attention to to phy, 
and in this department his conclusions are sometimes rather hasty. 
Te assumes without remark the identity of Birket er Ram, to the 
east of Banias (Cesarea), with the Lake Phiala of Josephus; dis- 
regarding the old objection that this theory makes a feeder of the 
Jordan to have flowed uphill. But if we do not attach much 
value to his recognition of the inn frequented by the good Sa- 
maritan (p. 198), or of the exact spot where Uriah the Hittite was 
killed at the siege of Rabboth Ammon (p. 549), his speculation as 
to the particular bay in which Jonah was landed by the whale 
ey to us to be deserving of attention. After urging the 
claims of Nebi Yunas, which are also supported by Moslem 
tradition, Mr. Tristram adds, “The event may as well have 
occurred here as elsewhere” — a remark to which we believe that 
many naturalists will assent. It remains to say a few words on 
the literary characteristics of a work which has merits that would 
have made it independent of the graces of style. Once or 
twice we detect a blemish, We have read the narrative 
with such thorough enjoyment that it is with a sense of some- 
thing like ingratitude that we confess to a misgiving about the 
only simile in the book. Two springs on the plain of Jericho, 
when seen from the highlands of Moab, are described as “bright 


twins nestling under the wall of the Quarantania.” To say | 


nothing of our doubts as to what bright twins are, we are not 
quite sure that we know why twins of any description should 
nestle under a wall. At pp. 128 and 211, Mr. Tristram speaks of 
one’s mind being “ solemnized”—a word which should never be 
used except of “ nuptials,” and perhaps Belfast riots. We scarcely 
like to hear, at p. 536, that Moses “closed the eye of his mor- 
tality”; and surely “a place of alarm” (p. 541) is better Hebrew 
than English for “an alarming place.” ana now our criticism is 
exhausted. The attempt to interweave scientific detail with 
general — and with the incidents of a delightful cam- 
paign has been accomplished in a manner which goes far to justify 


the experiment. 


SELVAGGIO.* 


The Saturday Review. 


"dently the produet of this species of enthusiasm. Story there is 


none, character there is’none, and for ourselves we should be dis- 
posed to add, interest there is none. But we can easily imagine 
that on this last point many of its readers may differ from us, 
and be willing to accept a satisfactory religious dénowement as 
an ample substitute for those more commonplace elements of amuse- 
ment, in which it is, perhaps designedly, deficient. Still, to the 
mere worldling, the preface has, it must be owned, a slightly un- 
promising look. “ Obligations are acknowledged . . . . to sundry 
religious reports, &c., marginal references to which would impair 
the reader's pleasure,” and “ the recapitulation of the Italian cam- 
paign was abridged from the newspapers of the day.” The 
promise conveyed in the latter clause is fully justified by the per- 
formance, and a good sixth of a small one-volume novel is made 
up in this way :— 

The Austrian ultimatum had been presented by Baron Knellerberg, on 
Saturday, April 23. He remained jp Turin till the three days had expired. 
At half-past five on Tuesday evening Count Cavour delivered to him the 
answer of Piedmont. The Baron quitted Turin at half-past six, and was 
escorted to the frontier by a Sardinian officer. That night a hundred and 
twenty thousand Austrians crossed the Ticino. They were commanded by 
General Gyulai. 


Sometimes the abridgment takes a more oratorical and less strictly 
grammatical form, and groups events after this fashion :— 

The famous Quadrilateral had been reached, Peschiera invested. Mantua 
masked, Verona on the point of being summoned, Venice threatened, and 
Garibaldi hovering on the rear of the great fortresses, when an armistice was 


concluded at Villafi The Emp wrote to the Empress: “ A treaty 
of peace has been signed between the Emperor of Austria and myself.” 


Part of the story, however, relates to the Crimean war, and here 


| the authoress, instead of borrowing from newspapers, has preferred 


to draw on her imagination. One of her heroes joins the Anglo- 
Italian Legion, is present with it at the siege of Sebastopol, and 
finds himself, at the conclusion of the war, quartered in Lancashire. 
During the stay of the corps there, some benevolent persons obtain 
from the Bible Society a grant of three hun Italian New 
Testaments, which were distributed among the soldiers through the 
agency of a “friendly druggist.” When the news reached the 
barracks, “away they ran, and for three days the druggist’s 
shop was literally ieged; often as many as eighteen or 
twenty being in it at a time, reaching out their hands to 
receive it, and crying out—‘ Testamento! Testamenio!’” When 
they got a copy, “some of them exclaimed ‘ Buono! buono!’ 
others clasped their treasure to their hearts, others kissed it. In 
less than three days two hundred copies were distributed. Well, 


a are a great many very worthy people whose political | what was the effect of all this? It is not fiction; I am writing 


zeal rises at times to absolutely fever heat, without their 
really possessing any political principles or even any political 
instincts. The secular events of the day are, in their minds, wholiy 
subordinated to the interests, real or supposed, of some favourite 
religious tenet. A general election is important to them, not from 


Maynooth. A revolution or a foreign war arouses their attention, 
not on account of the oppression which provoked the one or the 
object which justifies the other, but simply on account of the 
influence which either may exercise on the fortunes of some 
favourite society for the re-evangelization of Christendom. 


We have little doubt that, in many English households, | 


the composition of the new House of Commons has been 
discussed; with the warmest interest in order to gauge the 
degree of resistance it will offer to the monstrous pro to 
put the British Museum on the same footing, as regards Sunday, 
with the Botanic Gardens at Kew, or to estimate Mr. Newdegate's 
chance of success in effecting an entrance by Act of Parliament 
into every building which popular rumour may choose to call 
anunnery. It is not an easy matter to realize the mental con- 
dition of people who feel in this way. All the annals of 
Christendom, from the days of the Apostles down to the time of 
the Reformation, must be a blank to them; and even after the 
latter epoch their interest must be of a very languid order until it 
finds food of the kind it craves for in the records. of an Irish 
revival. We can only suppose that an entire ignorance of all 
past history and all contemporary politics is found to act as a 
useful auxiliary in the attamment of the necessary theological 
distraction. 

The Italians have been very fortunate in securing the good will 
of this section of Englishmen. They must not flatter themselves, 
indeed, that they owe this advantage to any merit of their own. 
Any symptom of self-righteousness of this kind we be at once 
dispelled by a comparison of the degree of sympathy manifested 
by the same class of persons with the Polish insurrection last year. 
The Poles had apparently as good a cause as the Italians, but they 
had the misfortune to have the Pope on their side, while the secret 
of a great deal of the popularity of the Italian Revolution lies in 
the fact that the Pope is its antagonist. The ordinary English- 
man is very successful in identifying the negative term Pro- 
testantism with his own particular set of affirmative beliefs, and 
probably these estimable ladies and worthy young men have 
never been troubled with any misgivings that the fall of the Papacy 
can by possibility have any other result than the substitution, in 
the minds of the Italians, of the little bunch of doctrines which 
they dignify with the name of Scriptural truth. Selvagyio is evi- 


. io. A Tale of Italian Country Life. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” “gon, 


: Sampson Low, Marston. 1865. 


| words of truth and soberness. Some of them exclaimed, ‘ We 
| will be Roman Catholics no longer.’” 
| neither truth nor soberness seem in this instance to be any 


Unfortunately, however, 


tee for accuracy. The Anglo-Italian Legion never went to 


the extent to which its results may affect the state of parties, but 


from its relation to Sabbath observance or the endowment of | 


fit for service; and it was never quartered in England, unless 
indeed the fact that one regiment was for atime sent to Malta 
can be taken as an equivalent to living in barracks in Lancashire. 
The unhistorical—we can hardly say the more imaginative—part 
of Selvaggio is chiefly concerned with the conversion of the several 
heroes. The is distributed over longer or shorter periods 
in different cases, but in every instance matrimony is the vehicle 
employed for conveying Divine truth to the benighted mind 
of the male Papist. First in order of introduction to the reader 
comes Silvio Brunetti, upon whom aye light first beams from 
the eyes of a certain Rosina. In the days of their mental dark- 
ness Silvio and she are engaged lovers; but she goes as laidy’s- 
maid into an English family, and when they meet again it is onl 
that she may “tell him how her mind has expanded and alte 
how she has adopted a purer faith, and is determined never to 
marry any one but a Protestant.” Silvio thereupon enlists, and 
becomes the hero of the Anglo-Italian Legion and the donee of the 
first of the three hundred [talian New Testaments. Upon this 
enlightenment follows rapidly, and he soon wishes “‘to be ad- 
mitted into the English Church by baptism.” No difficulty is 
raised by the clergyman to whom he applies, nor does it seem ever 
to have occurred to the authoress that ism is in any 
sense a form of Christianity, or that baptism makes one of its 
sacraments. The ceremony is performed “in the presence of a 
very lovely girl, plainly yet tastefully dressed in black silk, 
with a white straw bonnet, who, almost at the beginning of 
the service, had ised Silvio, and had been furtively 
watching him ever since. The service over, she lingered 
in the doorway. Silvio glanced at her in some surprise, then gave 
a great start. ‘ Possibile! Rosina!’ ‘O Silvio! O how glad I am.’ 
‘ And I—oh, this is the sweetest moment of my life; this is the 
crown of my happiness.’” Of course after this they marry, and 
become the proprietors of a tavern in their native village, where 
Rosina devotes herself to the dissemination of improved notions 
upon cleanliness, cookery, and Christianity, among her benighted 
Seeemmabeyiaen. In the case of Emilio Riario, the process is 
slightly different. He begins to read the Old Testament, to please 
his brother-in-law, a French officer; and this, coupled with 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, soon convinces him of the 
falsehood of Romanism, though for the positive side of his creed 
he is indebted to a visit to the Veudois church at Turin, where 
he is “struck by the singular beauty of a young lady dressed in 
deep mourning, and with an expression of mourniulness amounti 
to solemnity.” She is the daughter of en renent State, 
who is opportunely set at liberty just in time to enlist in the Italian 
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army, and to whose protection Emilio devotes himself during the 
campaign. This encounter in church is followed by —- satis- 
factory results with that of Silvio and Rosina, and in this way the 
happiness, spiritual and temporal, of Emilio is provided for. A third 
hero, Basilio Novello, has to leave Italy for political reasons, and 
supports himself while in England by teaching Italian. Among 
his pupils is a young lady who has singled him out from a host of 
others as her instructor, owing to the prettiness of his name, and 
who soon becomes disposed, probably for some equally cogent reason, 
to take him as her husband also. Thereupon Basilio’s “ letters 
became strongly tinctured with religious feeling, which, he frankly 
owned, was fostered by Emma and her mother. He even ex- 

a wish to enter the Reformed Church.” Whether he 
succeeded in this desire, and what was in his case the initiatory 


rite employed, we are not informed ; but, inasmuch as he marries | 


Emma when the war is aN we may ae some _ 
factory arrangement was arriv upon both these points. But 
perhaps the most fortunate of the Selvaggio 
is Onofrio, the remaining hero, who contrives to make the 
best of both worlds by marrying Rosina’s mistress, a lovely 

oung English heiress. “It is true he had nothing whatever, 

ut she had enough for both.” ‘Well may the authoress add, 
“How comfortably everything is going on! How Italy is 
struggling upward and onward!” e can only hope that she 
has grounds for thus doing her best to create a belief in the 
Italian mind that Protestantism has the promise of great riches. 
If she has, we do not doubt that the good news will bring over 
to these shores a large number of catechumens, who will raise no 
difficulties about undergoing baptism, or anything else, if only 
they are allowed to enter into wedlock at the same time without 
any awkward questions about settlements. But we certainly 
think that she is responsible for seeing her converts properly 
started in life, and that nothing but the consciousness of having at 
command a reserve of marriageable young ladies blessed 
with Scriptural — and a modest competence can Poem 
her in holding out this true Gospel of the poor to those Italian 
gentlemen who are ed pesling upward and onward” after a 


contemporaneous relief ical doubts and pecuniary 


MORE ABOUT FARM LADS.* 


OT 1 , the rector of a parish in ——shire was surprised 
from an in his village that he 
would give her a seat in the church quite close to the pulpit. 
“Why, Molly,” said he, “you’re not deaf; surely you can 
hear my sermons very well where you now sit.” “ Yes, Sir,” 
said the old woman, “that be true enough; but you see 
there be Betty Stubbs, and Bill Jones, and Mary Walker 
sitting right in front of me with their mouths all wide open, 
and taking it all in, and by the time it reaches Oi it’s werry 
poor stuff indeed.” Such are the mothers and grandmothers 
of farm lads. Can we wonder that their intellectual and moral 
condition is not yet to be described as altogether satisfactory, and 
that worthy clergymen like Mr. Legard find them rather a burden 
upon their consciences? Yet why their thoughts on these 
young unhopefuls should be expounded to the Social Science 
Association it is more difficult to understand; unless it be that 
Mr. Legard and his friend Miss Simpson had found that the private 
of their sorrows was an insufficient relief, and that 

they flattered themselves that some light might be thrown upon 
the question by the Anthropological section of that omnigenous 
Society. Certainly it must be almost comfort to believe that once 
upon a time we all sprang from some tionally gifted chim- 
panzee, considering the almost purely animal character of so many 
myriads of our species at the present day. Between the typical 
agricultural labourer, and the gifted men and women who speechify 
at Social Science gatherings, there is so wide a gap that we are 
encouraged to hope that the small gulf still existing between the 
labourer and the developed gorilla may in time be widened, if 
only the original relationship be satisfactorily established. a 
ey can have grown into a ploughboy in the course of unnum- 
years past, why may not a Ploughboy grow into a philosopher 

in the future lapse of ages ? e meantime, we are a little 
ised that no enterprising political philanthropist has yet 
thought of trying the su as an instrument for the elevation 
of farm lads lasses. We have been told occasionally of late 
that there is nothing like giving votes to town and city roughs for 
converting them into model husbands, sons, and citizens—doubtless 
on the principle that children who are told to amuse themselves with 
lucifer- in the midst of hay, straw, and shavings will prac- 
tically learn the evils of playing with fire. We are now, however, 
getting a little tired of the “ working-man ” of lanes, courts, and 
alleys. One is rather bored by the reiteration of the new reading of 
the old proverb about “ saints in serge ” and “ saints in lawn.”’ ‘The 
saint in corduroys is — out of date. Political specu- 

lators who trade upon the probabilities of a coming universal 


| raw that it can be easily moulded without resistance to any shape 
the democratic agitator may desire. 

Tn all seriousness, however, the condition of farm lads and of the 
whole agricultural population generally is a bitter satire upon our 
religious professionsand ourcivilization. No one who has the smallest 

| knowledge of the real facts of the case can hesitate to endorse 
_ the statements of Mr. Legard and the other writers of the little 
| book before us. If we-do not enter into all his views for reform- 
| ing the evils he details, it is from no want of sympathy with him 
in his regrets. But, in truth, these evils lie far deeper than he 
and his brother seem to understand, and hence their pro- 
| posed remedies are often superficial and savour too much: of the 
_ professional kind. The fact is that the entire condition of agricul- 
_ tural parochial life is in a state of disorganization. There are no 
elements of a healthy social condition to be found in it. It is a mere 
chaos of conflicting interests, pervaded by one universal mutual 
antagonism. We detect in it no sound principles of action existing 
in a rudimentary and half-understood condition, which may 
gradually work themselves outwards and upwards, and harmonize 
the action of common, though confused, interests. Here it is 
all confusion, and only confusion. The parson and the squire, 
the farmer and the labourer, are all at sixes and seven 
pulling one against another, recognising different standards an 
aiming at different ends. The parson is usually the best of the 
whole, so far as disinterestedness of purpose is concerned ; while, 
considering the average political and economical notions of land- 
owning grandees, he may frequently be regarded quite as a shining 
light from the intellectual point of view. But then he is for the 
most part a man of theories, or rather of one theory. His motion 
is that it is the duty of all “ his parishioners” to believe every- 
thing that he tells them on religious subjects, and that this is 
d panacea for all the ills of agricultural life. Here we have 
r. Exton, one of the contributors to Mr. Legard’s publication, 
gravely stating, with all the energy that italics can supply, that 
what agricultural education wants is “ real faith in the religious 
instruction which is given” in church. What an atmosphere of 
unreality do sayings like this suggest! Could the dullest of dull 
curates who looked at facts seriously prescribe such a remedy in 
days when the gospel according to the rector of one parish is 
stoutly denounced in the gospel according to the curate of another 
parish? Mr. Exton, indeed, is a terribly unreal gentleman 
altogether. His facts are important enough, but his remedies are 
simply dreams. Imagine an ex-scholar of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
believing that the reason why the British farmer is “slow to 
perceive the obligation of rubrics and canons” is that “ he has 
seen them disregarded on all sides of him from. his youth 
up.” Here we have the true clerical blindness fully displayed. 
Is not Mr. Exton aware that it is an elementary principle of that 
English Constitution which alone makes him a parish priest 
that these rubrics and canons have absolutely no obligation what- 
soever for the ve whatever may be the case as to the 
clergy? And does he really believe that there ever was a time 
when the picture he draws about the Sunday evening occu- 
tions of “ cottagers” of other days was realized in actual life? 
oes he seriously think that there ever was a time when all Eng- 
lish farm labourers could read the Bible, and catechize their 
children, and have family prayer? But his queerest notion appears 
in a quotation frem a Rutland reformer of youthful morals, who 
holds that the grand thing is “to persuade the farmers to give up 
bird-keeping on Sundays.” Unhappily, sparrows refuse to take 
to Sabbatarianism, but Mr. Exton seems hardly to remember this. 
This same anti-Sabbatarianism on the part of the birds gives rise 
to another funny pr sco gy that the landlords, and not 
the farmers, should undertake the duty of “bird-keeping” on 
Sundays, so that all the boys in the parish should go to church 
and school. Who, then, it is obvious to inquire, is to pelt and 
shout at the naughty depredators? Are the landlords to do it in 
id persond, or are they to turn out their whole domestic 


lively Sunday sport ? 

Miss Simpson, another writer in the volume, is as funny 
as her friends in her Sunday notions. She is of opinion that a rule 
should be made that all farm servants should “ have their clothes 
washed by some one living near, or, if at a distance, they should be 
sent by the carrier, so that what time they have on Sunday need not 
be spent in carrying bundles of clothes about the country.” What 
a delightful picture of the simplicity that reigns over Social 
Science Associations does this suggestion supply! For Miss 
Simpson’s list of remedies was actually read at their Yorkshire 
gathering last September. The enormity pointed at is, we confess, 
new to us. The peripatetic clothes-basket is a Sunday sight we 
have never encountered. And as to the universally existing carrier 
who is to take the smock-frocks about the country, charging 
nothing, and of course not travelling on Sundays, did Miss 
Simpson persuade the social men science that he is an 
actual element in English village life? We much fear that he is 
to be classed with the Sabbatarian sparrows of our Rutland- 


suffrage should quit the wor and the factory, and take to 
the hidden graces of the ploughboy and the carter’s lad. Why | 
should not political —_ like other experiments, be made 
is nothing like beginning with the raw | 
material if we wish to conduct a man ing process to a satis- | 
factory result. 
* More about Farm “Lads. Edited F. D. , M.A. London: | 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. id rn 


shire reformer. Moreover, Miss Simpson seems as little aware 
as her clerical companions that church is not, as things are, an 
attractive place to the rural mind in its youthful stage. We 
are not saying a word against the advisableness of getting the 
farm boys to church on Sundays, but it is bootless to blink 
the fact that the long prayers and the long sermon, whatever 
they may be to the “gentry,” are the very last things io 
tempt the heavy, gross, hulking lads that lounge about a 
country village on Sunday mornings and afternoons, We are not 


propre 
establishment, from the butler to the kitchen-maid, for a little 
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blaming the clergy, nor is it our business to suggest what 
they ought to do. ‘We simply call their attention to the 

able fact that the clownish intellect does not feel drawn towards 
what it sees and hears in country churches; and, until the matter 
is mended, it is hopeless to expect any cordial union between the 
lay and clerical elements in rural life. That union doubtless 
exists to a certain extent in some places. There are a good many 
fom ye and conscientious squires scattered up and down 
through our ten thousand parishes, and there is here and there an 
intelligent and profoundly conscientious farmer; but, taken as‘a 
whole, the agricultural mind can hardly be said to have risen as 
yet to the level of an enlightened self-interest. Moreover, 
wherever the Low Church theory has got hold of the n or 


‘the people, there a general amelioration of the youth of the place 


is P y visionary. When a man mentally divides all the men 
and women about him into two classes, the nerate and the 
unregenerate, and judges of the condition of the young by their 
adoption or rejection of certain Shibboleths, what chance has any 
rational scheme for their general amendment? And, considering 
how widely the Evangelical theory has spread among the coun 
clergy, what support it acquires from the dissenting preachers, an 
how difficult it is to root it out from a neighbourhood where it 
has once embedded itself, it is impossible to wonder that the 
zealous efforts of a better school of clergy are so barren of fruit. 

The root of the mischief, however, lies in the radically unsatis- 
factory condition of the economic life of country places. The 
English labourer is still an adscriptus glebe, and possesses the dis- 
advantages of freedom without its characteristic blessings. He has 
got out of the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholie priest and the 
enlightened slave-owner, without acquiring that self-respect, that 
deference to public opinion, and that love for refinement without 
which the pitt of personal and social independence can scarcely be 
called a blessing at all. From the cradle to the grave he lives in a 
depressing and enervating, and not a bracing, atmosphere. He is 
slowly passing through a stage of economic revolution, which, 
though really transient, is practically of a very long duration. 
He is the one chief instrument in carrying on a manufacture and 
a trade whose profits are not sufficient to Hy anybody well, except 
the producers of the raw material. is class may be rising 
in the scale of civilization, but it is by slow and almost imper- 
ceptible degrees. Cheap tea, cheap calico, and cheap schooli 
have as yet done little more than smarten up the outside of 
his nature. The real civilization, the real culture of heart and 
head, can scarcely be said to have begun. And it is because 
is to so t an extent 

e doom e ish peasant that men like Mr. Legard 
find the failures of their best schemes so dreary and dishearten- 
ing. Their schemes fail, not from intrinsic worthlessness so much 
as from their utter inapplicability to the patient who is to 
be cured. And they will continue to fail until the clerical mind 
has learnt to understand that the current clerical theory of human 
life is not sufficient to account for all the phenomena that it 
presents for our investigation. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS.* 


present is remarkable, in the of the Arundel 

Society, as the first in which any other school of painting than 
that of the early Italians has been illustrated. The Society's 
fasciculus for 1865 contains only one Italian picture; the other 
five represent, in its completeness, one of the finest extant examples 
of the Netherlandish School of the fifteenth century. We have 
not much to say about the Italian picture. It is a sort of copper- 
plate outline, engraved by Mr. Schiiffer, from M. Tunner’s water- 
colour drawing of one of the fresco subjects by the Beato Angelico 
in the chapel of Pope Nicholas V. in the Vatican. The whole 
series represents el scenes in the respective lives of the two 
mart deacons, St. Stephen and St. Lawrence. Five or six 
other subjects have been engraved in former annual publications 
of the Society. In the present plate, the painter has represented 
Pope Sixtus giving a bag of money to St. Lawrence for distri- 
bution among the — of Rome. The subject is not a particu- 
larly happy one. e figure of Sixtus is stiff and unimpressive— 
a mere conventional bishop in cope and tiara. That of the 
kneeling deacon is better; and best of all is a kind of tonsured 
attendant in the background. The style of the engraving is not 
very satisfactory. It is little more than an outline, and resembles 
some illustrations that we have seen of monumental brasses, 
Surely a little more shadin iis have been introduced, unless, 
indeed, it was considered advisable to engrave the picture in the 
same style as former numbers of the series. 

Far more curious and instructive are the five chromolithogra) 
from the famous triptych of Hans Memlinc which is preserved in 
the Hospital of St. John at Bruges. Before describing these, we 
must say a few words on the spelling of the painter’s name. 
Every one who has seen foreign picture-galleries will remember 
the infinite varieties of form in which Memlinc’s name 
—_— on picture-frames and in catalogues. A short notice 

the life and works of Hans Memlinc, which accom- 
panies the present chromolithographs, and is compiled by a 
very high authority on Flemish art, Mr. W. H. James Weale of 
Bruges, professes to set this question at rest by documentary 
evidence. Mr. Weale tells us that out of forty-nine different 


* The Arundel Society's Publications for 1865. 


e undeni- | 


"documents discovered by him in the archives of Bruges no fewer 
than forty-seven spell the word with a final c, instead ofag. He 
further remarks that the termination ing is never found in 
Flemish or Dutch proper names in the fifteenth — These 
considerations seem to set the question at rest; though 
Memline is a less agreeable form of the word than the more 


ne it ought certainly to be universally adopted for 
e future. 

Mr. Weale’s essay gives a glowing picture of the artistic wealth 
of Bruges during its brightest days, before its rival Ghent had 
outstripped it in prosperity: But during the last three centuries 
its treasures have been “exported by Spani destroyed (when 
not sold) by Calvinist iconoclasts and French revolutionists, and 
carried off by picture and curiosity dealers of all nations.” A 
writer in 1574, one Vaernewyck, asserts that in his days the 
houses of Bruges were full of paintings by Memlinc; but now the 
city can only boast of seven well-accredited works of its great 
master. No researches have thrown any light on the exact date 
or place of Memlinc’s birth. Mr. Weale gives no credence to the 
common that the painter was received as a patient in the 
Hospital of St. John, as a wounded soldier, after the battle of 
Nancy, and that he painted the shrine and the Ware which are 
now the glory of that institution in gratitude for the kindness 
shown to him. This legend he takes to be a mere fiction in- 
vented by Descamps, an imaginative French author on art 
subjects, who wrote in 1753. On the contrary, the archives 
of Bruges show that Hans Memlinc was settled in that city 
in 1471, if not earlier. In 1480 his name occurs as one of 
the 247 principal burgesses of the city who advanced money 
to the municipality for the purpose of carrying on the war 
between the Emperor imilian and France. His wife is 
shown to have died before 1487, and Memlinc himself between 
June ist, 1492, and December 1oth, 1495. As for Memlinc’s 
lp . Weale tolls. he pupil ot van 

er Weyden, whom he affectedly calls Roger de la Pasture. 
Roger was a native of Tournay, but he settled and lived 
at and is only known by his Dutch name. Comparing 
Memlinc with the otier early Flemish painters, Mr. Weale con- 
siders him superior to all his afr is oT in religious sentiment 
and in delicacy of delineation, though the Van Eycks surpass him 
in power of colour, in chiaroscuro, and in fidelity of iture. 
He is said to be inferior to his master, Roger van der Weyden, in 
force of expression and in the dramatic grouping of his subjects; 
and to Stuerbout (a designation which is here said to be a mis- 
nomer for Thierry Bouts) and to Gerard David in landscape- 
drawing. His present biographer claims for Memlinc the praise 
of having alone realized the proper idea of the Blessed Virgin, 
and of surpassing all known painters in “the exquisite purity, 
tenderness, dignity, and mild intellectual majesty” which he 
gives to his Madonnas. Com with Memline’s Virgin, those 
of John van Eyck are d to be worldly and even repulsive ; 
while those of Roger are simply affectionate and maternal. So, 
again, in Memlinc’s pictures, the Infant Christ has always a noble 
cast of countenance, with an intelligent forehead and ange eyes ; 
while John van Eyck imparts a di look of ol to 
the baby face, and R van der Weyden draws him with an 
attenuated and ul form. On the whole, Mr. Weale seems 
disposed to think Memline the Fra Angelico of the Flemish 
School, admirable in sentiment if inferior in method, and, like the 
friar of Fiesole, utterly unable to draw other than saintly cha- 
racters. In portraiture he confesses his favourite’s inferiority to 
John van Eyck, whose picture of John Arnolfini and his wife in 
the National Gallery is fearlessly asserted to be, without compari- 
son, the masterpiece of its class of the Netherlandish school. 

All the known works of Memline are described and criticized 
in the brochure now lying before us, including particularly the 
Duke of Devonshire’s fine wiptych at Chiswick, and the earliest 
known specimen of the master—a diptych in the possession of the 
Rev. John Fuller Russell, of Greenhithe. This in ing picture 
5 ge the Crucifixion on one leaf, with a it on the other 
of Joan, Pry a daughter of Charles VII. of France by Mary of 
Anjou. This lady died in 1482, so that the picture must certainly 
be earlier than this date. The chromolithographs which Mr. 
Schultz has executed for the Arundel Society re t the centre 
and wings (outside and inside) of a triptych at Bruges. It is the 
master’s finest one of colouring, which, even as here repro- 
duced, is undoubtedly powerful and harmonious. We think we can 
fairly congratulate the Council of the Society on these chromo- 
lithographs. They inly give a very fair idea of the original 
paintings, and are more satisti in this 
the diflerent quality of the origi 
representations which have been given in former years as me of 
the larger and more delicate frescoes of Luini or other early Italian 
masters. The central subject is the “ Adoration of the Magi.” The 
Virgin Mother is seated in the middle of the picture, with a charm- 
ing perapoctine of a street in a town seen through an open window 
behind her. The infant—a really beautiful conception — looks 

smiling at and blessing the spectator. One of the three kings kneels 
side, royally a costly e —a 
coal-black hand on the opposite side of 
the saa t. Joseph, an admirably-drawn , Stands behind 
the kneeling Magus, holding his jewelled ice for him. The 
| donor of the picture, one John Floreins, kneels with a book of 
| prayers in his hand, looking into the stable through a half-ruined 
opening on the right side. This is an interesting and noble 
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portrait. The man is about six-and-thirty years of age, in a lay 
costume of the period. Behind him stands a more youthful figure, 
said to represent his brother, while an ill-favoured peasant with a 
stubbly beard and an“orange cap, looking in by a small window 
on the opposite side, is traditionally said, but without a shadow 
of reason, to be a portrait of Memline himself. The volets of 
this triptych are no less charming. They represent the “ Nativity” 
and the “ Presentation in the Temple.” In the former, the types 
of St. Joseph and the Virgin are the same as those of the centre ; 
the figure of the latter in particular being full of sweetness, and 
tenderness, and refinement. In the “Presentation,” however, 
the Virgin is strangely transformed into a middle-aged, placid, 
homely Flemish matron, hooded and wimpled. Here, too, St. 
Joseph is without dignity of expression; and Simeon and Anna 
are neither of them comparable to the figures on the sy side. 
Is it possible that the faces in this wing of the triptych have been 
tampered with? The outsides of the volets represent single figures 
under architectural canopies, with the coat-of-arms of the donor 
emblazoned above. The two saints are St. John the Baptist and 
St. Veronica, seated, with open landscapes behind them. St. John’s 
face is somewhat repulsive, and the lamb at his feet, which is 
boldly foreshortened, is sadly out of drawing and proportion. But 
St. Veronica, holding the napkin on which the image of our Lord’s 
face has been transferred, is a ve ious Flemish damsel, 
though spoilt by the most hideous white turban-like headdress that 
maiden ever wore or painter drew. We are glad to be able to give 
more commendation this year than usual to the Arundel chromo- 
lithographs. The Council are well-advised in seeking to familiarize 
their subscribers with the masterpieces of the Teutonic as well as 
of the Italian schools of ancient painting. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ss character of Marshal de Saxe* is among the most re- 
markable in the annals of the last century. Placed by his 
birth on the steps of the throne, yet without the hope of ever at- 
taining it, conspicuous by his energy and courage amidst an entour- 
age of heartless debauchees and of ignorant but arrogant officers, 
his career can never be studied without interest. During the 
days of La Pompadour he was one of the few men in France 
conscious of the claims of public duty; he saved his country 
at Fontenoy, and deserved to have been celebrated by an orator 
like Bossuet, instead of having Thomas for his eulogizer. But 
it was the unfortunate destiny of the Marshal to live under 
the reign of Voltaire, and in his Histoire de la Guerre de 1741 
the Ferney philosopher most unfairly sacrificed De Saxe to 
Richelieu. Of course so glaring an act of prejudice could not 
escape the attention of impartial judges, and Grimm, amongst 
many others, held up Voltaire’s pamphlet to “the indignation 
of all honest men”; but for the multitude there was no appeal 
against the verdict pronounced by the intellectual monarch of the 
eighteenth century, and we are bound to say that, up to the present 
time, there existed no authentic account of Marshal de Saxe. Doctor 
Karl von Weber, director of the Dresden State Papers, is the first 
who has attempted to supply the desideratum, and it is from the 
documents collected b that M. Saint René Taillandier has 
partly compiled the volume now before us. He has also turned 
to very good use a number of details given by Barbier, the Duke 
de Luynes, the Marquis de Valfons, and especially by D’Argenson 
in his memoirs. The last chapter of the book contains an excel- 
lent estimate of Marshal de Saxe’s character, and the appendix 
reproduces, amongst other curious particulars, a letter which 
proves that, under the regulations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, the gallant general would have been plucked for his 


lling. 
Phe fate of Poland + is a problem on which two parties pro- 
nounce with equal confidence, although they deliver diametrically 
opposite judgments. Finis Polonia, exclaim the Russians; Reswr- 
rectura, answer the descendants of Kosciusko; and it is rather 
remarkable that every successive effort on the part of the Poles 
to recover their independence should be more serious in its cha- 
racter than the one immediately preceding it. The revolution 
of 1794 by no means equalled in importance that of 1830; 
and the movement which has only just come to an end was 
in some respects more terrible still. Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
whose correspondence is now published for the first time by M. 
Charles de Maeads, will be long remembered as one of the 
staunchest upholders of Polish nationality; for the space of 
threescore years and ten he was devoted to the cause of his 
country, and he never swerved from the line of duty which 
lay before him. Brought, when still quite young, to St. Peters- 
burg with his brother, in consequence of the events of 1794, 
he attracted the notice of the Grand Duke Alexander, who 
at a later period was to ascend the throne of Russia. Alex- 
ander then held liberal opinions; but his was a vain, irresolute, 
changeful disposition. e took a sudden fancy for the Czar- 
toryskis, affected in their presence the most generous feelings 
towards Poland, talked of granting to that unfortunate country 
a liberal administration, and encouraged his new friends freely 
to communicate with him on the subject. The result was the 
correspondence we are now noticing; it was carried on for the 
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space of twenty years, and is extremely iatenpation 5 giving 
a true picture of the wants and aspirations of the Poles. For 
a short time Prince Czartoryski became one of the Cabinet 
Ministers of Alexander I.; but he accepted this position only on 
condition that he should receive from the Czar neither emolument 
nor decorations, and that he should relinquish his duties as soon as 
the interest of his native country called upon him to do so—a 
contingency which could not fail soon to present itself.’ The 
favourite of the romantic Alexander I. e the victim of 
Nicholas, and it was in exile that he carried on the struggle against 
the Russian colossus. 

M. Alfred Delvau is the pene of feuilleton literature. We 
have already noticed his anecdotic history of the Paris coffee- 
houses ; we now are called upon to examine his volume on the Paris 
barriéres.* Amongst the celebrated cafés and cabarets, some 
indeed have disappeared ,for ever, and the Lapin-blanc, for one, 
will scarcely be missed. Many, on the other hand, still exist 
either in their original state or only slightly modified, and may be 
considered as specimens of living antiquities. It is quite different 
with the barriéres. They have all been swept away by modern 
changes in the city boundaries, and nothing remains to identify 
the various spots where stood of yore the barriére de Clichy 
for instance, or the barriére de Fontainebleau. Hence the useful 
character of M. Delvau’s elegant little volume. It is written in 
that gossiping style which best suits the ” umes and is illus- 
trated with ten vignettes by Emile Théron 

Two volumes of essays by M. Gustave Merlet have already reached 
their second edition, and obtained for this gentleman a certain 
amount of popularity. His new recueii+ is written in the same 
style, and comprises a goodly number of sketches the subjects of 
which have generally been selected from the virtues or the frailties 
of the fair sex. M. Merlet never forgets that he isa newspaper 
critic, and that therefore he must always be on the offensive. is 
book,” he says in his preface, “has nothing in common with the 
voluptuous marivaudage which crowns with flowers the queens of. 
doubtful character, or disguises under paint and patches the severe 
muse of history.” That, of course, is meant as an attack against 
M. Capefigue. We might quote other passages of the same cha- 
racter. AL Merlet professes a dislike of marivaudage, but 
we must say that he is guilty of it himself on more occasions 
than one; he is too fond of far-fetched allusions, of anti- 
thetical expressions, and of metaphors which are not always 
in very good taste. This is a pity, for M. Merlet evidently under- 
stands the duty of a critic; and on several occasions he has not 
hesitated to protest against the literary fancies of contempo 
France. We may refer, for instance, to the inning of his 
article on M. Victor Fournel’s Bohéme Littéraire. There is now, 
he remarks, a fashion of furbishing up undeserving characters in 
every walk of life; we are presented with apologies for Danton 
and Marat; in the same way we have seen attempts to cry up St. 
Amand, Théophile de Viau, and all the heroes of the Paris 
Grub-street. t us not pretend, he says, to be wiser in matters 
of taste than Boileau or Racine; a few gems concealed under 
heaps of rubbish will never be enough to procure a revision of 
the verdict which posterity has passed upon the Moise Sauvé 
and Chapelain’s monotonous epic. 

M. Charles de Mouy’s Jeunes Ombres ¢ are the writers who have 
been prematurely carried away by the hand of death, and who 
have never realized all the promise of their early beginning 
whose works, in short, remain to excite our regret whilst they 
unceasingly call forth our admiration. Alfred de Musset, the two 
Guérins, Hégésip Moreau, and many others occupy this gallery, 
which contains likewise an English portrait, that of Charlotte 
Bronté, and an American one, that of i, Poe. Respecting 
Edgar Poe, M. de Mouy observes that he solved a psycho- 
logical problem the terms of which may be thus stated—“Give 
the logic of madness.” In the ravings which that writer unfolds 
before us everything is methodically and rightly deduced from the 
premisses ; when we see the wonderful sequence of his arguments 
or fancies, one might almost come to the conclusion that madness 
is as wise as common gense. The chapter on Mademoiselle 
Rachel is a correct description of that wonderful actress, who 
interpreted Corneille and Racine as they never had been before, 
and who, connecting the present with fhe ast, revived on the 
French stage the traditions of Le Kain and Palma. 

A new monument has just been raised by M. Leblais § to the 
cause of Positivism, and it is no less a person than M. Emile Littré 
who introduces before the public this conscript of the fashionable 
philosophy. The Faye of Matérialisme et Spiritualisme is 
designed to refute the sharp attack made by M. Paul Janet against 
the doctrines of Auguste Comte. M. Littré accuses his adversary 
of giving way to his temper; but we still think that M. Janet’s 
objections remain unanswered, and that the non-existence of an 
order of things impenetrable to the human mind is not sufficiently 
proved by the “dislike which the human mind has of knowing 
what cannot be known.” M. Leblais begins by remarking that 
two great principles have, from the earliest times, divided the cam 
of metaphysicians—the one being represented by Aristotle, an 


* Histoire Anecdotique des Barriéres de Paris, Par Alfred Delvau. 
Paris: Dentu. 
+ Causeries sur les Femmes et les Livres, Par Gustave Merlet. Paris: Didier. 
t Les Jeunes Ombres. Par Charles de Mouy. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. k 
Matérialisme et Spiritualisme, Ltude de Philosophie Positive. Par M. 
ane. Leblais. Paris: Baillizve.” 
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the other by Plato. Of course the idealism of Socrates’ disciple 
is thoroughly condemned in the volume of M. Leblais. Aristotle, 
on the contrary, and the whole sensationalist school, must be 
regarded, according to him, as the only true instructors of mankind. 
M. Leblais’ — of positivism to the fine arts is extremely 
amusing, and Shakspeare finds himself classed, nolens volens, amongst 
the celebrities of the modern school, whilst Racine and Dante are 
set as untrue and M. as 
might have expected, is ic itter against religion. To 
ote only one of his dicta on this subject, “the ideas so-called 
religious, under whatever form they are manifested, are per- 
— causes of dissension in the family, and of disorder in the 

tate. 

We have just said that M. Littré takes exception to the critiques 
of M. Janet.* The little volume entitled La Crise Philosophique 
is, indeed, a clever refutation of positivism, but not of that system 


one. Ina prefatory chapter we find a concise statement of the | 


development of metaphysical speculation in France from the be- 
, mee of the present century down to our own time. Spiritualist 

octrines have, M. Janet remarks, through several stages 
during that period, and they are now characterized by a — 
manifestation of the polemical element. The modern eels es of 
Plato defend their positions vigorously, and are even causing some 
amount of uneasiness in the enemy’s camp. The theories of the 
materialists have, on the other hand, lost much of their attraction 
—that derived from novelty; and they seem to be giving way in 
some places. This is, then, the proper time for studying them 
carefully; and M. Janet, in doing so, places before us a critical 
view of the systems represented by Messrs. Taine, Renan, Littré, 
and Vacherot. 

M. Staaff has undertaken the task of rendering the study of the 
French lan popular in Sweden; and, with a view to this 
object, he published a recueil of elegant extracts+, which 
is above the average of works of that character. The first 
volume, now in our hands, takes us as far as the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV. It contains a sketch of the history of French 
literature at that period, a selection of pieces in various styles, 
including some of the well-known classical morceaux, together 
with a number of other extracts which are not so hacknied, and, 
finally, the usual biographical and critical foot-notes. This 
volume will be found useful in the schvol-room. 

M. Sainte-Beuve’s Nouveaux Lundis t have reached their fourth 
volume, and, considering the extent of the field over which he is 
travelling, there is no reason why the collection should not be 
carried on ad infinitum. Yet no one has ever been found to com- 
plain that the author is tedious, or that his critiques have lost their 
interest. Like M. Cousin, he preserves all the fire and energy of 
youth, and, if any difference can be noticed between the Portraits 
Littéraires and the Causeries, it is entirely to the advantage of the 
latter. M. Sainte-Beuve has decidedly gained in clearness; he 
has taken leave of that obscurity and affectation which spoilt 
some of his earlier productions ; and the very necessity of ing 
off a feuilleton in a few hours has contributed to improve him. 
Some one remarked of his Causeries, “He has not time to spoil 
them.” There is much truth in the epigram. The fourth volume 
contains, as all the preceding ones, many articles of interest, and 
we may mention particularly the critiques on M. Filaubert’s 
Salammbé, and the novelist’s reply to them. 

The Année Littéraire et Dramatique, published by M. Vapereau 
may likewise be classed in the fone category a the work * 
which we have just spoken. It is a brilliant and accurate sketch 
of the intellectual history of the year 1864; and though not 
pretending to be much more than a catalogue raisonné, its esti- 
mates are often admirably complete and suggestive. The facts 
brought together in M. Vapereau’s handbook almost overwhelm 
us by their number, yet there is not about the volume the slightest 
appearance of either dryness or trifling. The beauty of the style 
carries us easily along; whenever the works mentioned require 
it, the critical notice assumes the proportion of a detailed review; 
and we close the volume under the impression that we have 
gained an exact knowledge of the literary history of a year which, 
if it has not been distinguished by the publication of any work 
of the very highest eminence, has at all events been sufficiently 
productive. 

We are bound to give the same praise to M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin’s Année Géographique. || If ever there was a useful un- 
dertaking, it was assuredly that of describing accurately and 
fully the results of the travels and geographical explorations 
of every kind which the new means of locomotion have ren- 
dered during the last few years comparatively so easy. We are 
constantly hearing of mountains scaled, deserts Poe A lakes 
and rivers found out; these results in their turn tell upon the 
book-trade, and amongst new publications of interest a far larger 
— than formerly is consecrated to phical science. 

here were, then, materials in abundance for M. de Saint-Martin 
to work upon, and be has turted them to excellent account. The 


* La Crise Philosophique. Par Paul Janet. Paris: Bailliére. 
+ Lectures Choisies de Littérature Francaise. Par F.N. Staaff. Vol. 1. 
Stockholm : 
Nouveaux Lundis. Par C. A. Sainte-Be de l’Académie Frangaise. 
va. 4. Paris: Lévy. ne 
L’ Année Littéraire et Dramatique. Par G. Vaperea Année. 
Pais and London: Hachette & Co. 
L’ Année G ique. Par M. Vivien de St. Martin. 3° Année. Paris 
and London: L. & Co. af 4 


bibliographical details prefixed to each chapter and the necrolo- 
gical index which terminates the volume are very useful. 


How shall we define M. About’s new duodecimo ?* It is a col- 
lection of feuilletons published originally in the Opinion Nationale, 
but it would be difficult to say whether it belongs to the scientific, 
the dramatic, the biographic, or the merely gossiping style of 
literature. After all, the title Causeries best becomes it—causeries 
on all things and everything besides, marked with the common 
sense and graphic vigour which are so characteristic of the author. 
Let us quote, as a specimen, his lively portrait of M. Renan. “The 
more I read M. Renan’s work, the less I understand the author's 
true ideas. Sometimes he seems to me the prettiest Christian in 
the world, sometimes I think that M. de Bonnechose was quite right 
in thundering against him. Now I fancy I am holding a deist of 
the Rousseau sel, but on opening my hand I find there a fellow- 
religionist of Littré, Laplace, and Lalande. Is it quite settled? 
No. Behold my atheist falling on his knees and pouring forth re- 
sy his soul into the bosom of God. The deuce take those 
who do not know what they believe, or who know it but will not 
express it, or who express it and contradict themselves, as if they 
were bent upon confusing all the ideas of lookers-on.” 


Science et Démocratie+, such is the pompous title of a book 
in which politics occupy almost the same space as science, and the 
object of which is to prove that the progress of revolutionary doc- 
trines is correlative with that of scientific investigations. M. 
Victor Meunier ascribes all the evils which have afflicted humanity 
to the twofold despotism exercised by authority and 
ny ag jure divino, Men, he sa ve been taught to loo 
upon this world as a place of exile, and therefore to neglect 
entirely the admirable works of nature. Then tyrants, taking 
advantage of this sophism, have been able to enslave their fellow- 
creatures, and to keep them in a perpetual state of ignorance. 
Some of the chapters in the book are well written, and contain 
valuable facts connected with the different branches of physical 
science; but the whole is spoilt by the continual obtrusion of 
questionable political tenets. 


The seventeenth volume of Napoleon’s dence ¢, com- 
prising documents 13745-14382, extends from the 15th of April 
to the month of October, 1808. It includes, consequently, the 
papers referring to the Peninsular war, and the reader will remark 
wa yr the extraordinary transactions which accompanied the 
orced abdication of Charles TV. and the abominable intrigues 
which followed it. The proclamation of the supreme Junta of 
Madrid is a curious monument of duplicity abject terror. 
There is also a characteristic note addressed to Fouché, whom the 
Emperor complains of most bitterly, as giving him greater trouble 
than all the police put together. 

The well-known name of Auguste Barbier § recalls the literary 
movement of 1830, with its ambitious aspirations, its revolu- 
tionary tendencies, and its deplorable shortcomings. The author 
of Ii Pianto and of Les Iambes once more takes up the whip of 
the satirist ; but this time his tone is marked by ridicule rather 
than by indignation; he follows Horace rather than Juvenal. 
Most of the pieces included in this volume have never before 
been published. M. Auguste Barbier has added an historical drama 
on the subject of Cesar Borgia, and here he has made another 
attempt to acclimatize blank verse in France. Voltaire a hundred 
ears ago, M. Bruguiere de Sorsum under the Restoration, and 

uis Buona claim the honour of having already endeavoured 
thus to oly the domain of French poetry, but we doubt 
whether a style of writing so thoroughly contrary to the habits 
of the nation will ever be adopted. 

M. Victor de Laprade || is also a satirist. The beauties of nature, 
however, divide his affections with the claims of patriotism and 
the exigencies of society, and the freshness of his poetry shows 
that he does not feel at his ease pent up within the of a 
city. The Voices of Silence which he invokes in his poetical 
preface are no other than the ennobling inspirations which appear 
so unfashionable at the present time on the other side of the 
Channel. To them he gry for the power necessary to celebrate 
the misfortunes of Poland, to denounce the corruption of modern 
society, and to describe the inroads of scepticism. 

Novels are as plentiful as ever. Le Deux Femmes du Roi 4 will 
delight those readers who are fond of historical romances, and 
who once revelled in the complicated incidents of Mr. James. The 
subject is the divorce of Philip Augustus; the story unfolds itself 
through a series of episodes which keep up the interest to the 
last, and the style is as agreeable and easy as in the best 
ductions of M. Alexandre Dumas. Still we prefer M. Paul Féval’s 

ictures of contemporary life to his more ambitious paintings. 
le Gens de la Noce** are a set of ill-judged people who surround 
a new-married couple, plague them by their advice, irritate them 
by their vulgarity, annoy them in every possible manner, and 
unaghie deserve to be addressed in the well-known words of 
the old song, “ Allez-vous-en, gens dela noce!” M. Charles Desl 
has irably described the rapacity of fortune-hunters in 


* Causeries. Par Ed. About. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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§ Satires. Par Auguste Barbier. Paris: Dentu. 

|| Les Voix du Silence; Poémes. Par V. de Laprade. Paris: Dentu, 
| Le Deux Femmes du Roi. Par Paul Féval. Paris: Dentu. 

** Les Gens dela Noce. Par Paul Féval. Paris and London: Hachette. 
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adventures of Mademoiselle Bridot*, who, having inherited a large 
ill-gotten fortune, nobly resolves to satisfy all the claims urged 


against her, disappoints the greedy 'y suitors by whom she is sur- 
rounded, and y marries the only man capable of appreciating: | 
generosity. 


* La Majorité de Madlle. Bridot. Par Charles Deslys. Paris and London: 
Hachette. 


The Saturday 


[ August. 5, 1865, 


pes, “INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1865. 
Under the Special Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
Exhibition is Open every Week Day. Admission, 1s. 
RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


Return rate, the to ime, at the Railway 
Station,a Ticket giving him a Six times to Mo the ‘Exhibition for 4s. 6d., being 25 per 
cent. under the ordinary charge. 

Exeursion ‘f'rains run frequently, at very moderate fares, not suevndion % s. from to 
Dublin and back, and from an vr in like proportion. The Ticket will be for a 
Fortnight, — the holder will be entitled to obtain for One Shilling a Ticket him 


we to the Exhibition. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d, stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No, 510, AUGUST 5, 1865: 


The Railways and the Public. 
The Canadian Reciprocity Treaty. 


Good 
The Guild of Mutual 
The Sale of Drugs. 


Husbands and Wives. The Civil Service Examinations. 
The Royal Italian Opera. 


and Eastern Arabia. One with Another. 
Pocock’s Edition#f Burnet’s History of the Reformation. Studies in Verse. 
Tristram’s of Israel. Selvaggio. More a Farm Lads. 
The Arundel Society’s Publications for 1865. 
French Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 509, JULY 29, 1865: 


Moving On. The Late Elections. 
The Prussian Banquets. The Railway Interest. 
Literary Men in the House of Commons, 
An Expensive Metaphor. 


Murder will Out. 
America, 


The Use of Di, 

The Terrors Conspirators Unmasked. 

The Privy Council and the Public Health. Voting-Papers. 
Barnum’s Museum. English Sculpture. 


under Lord 

of Music. Southern Generals. 

Documents in the Vatican. Horse Management. 
Wise Men of Greece, 


Spain from 1788, A New Translation of A Kempis. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
M*;. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS, Royal Italian 


vent Garden, commencing To-morrow, Monday, August 7. Engagements— 

by "Patti, Madile. Leibhart, Signor Farranti, Madile. Marie Krebs, Signor 
, inte the Misses Bertha and Emme Drechsler Hamilton (the youthful Violinists), Mr. 
‘ 8, Mr. Levy. Other Engagements are pending. nductor, Mr. Alfred Melion.— 
Dress Circle, 2s. Amphitheatre Stalls, ‘Amphitheatre, nd Promenade, |s. No 
}o Evening ‘Dress to any part of the House. Doors open at Half-past Seven; t! 
commence at ight. 


HE MUSICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—At a Meeting 
of the Pounell held July 5, 1865—S. H. Goperr no E e Chair_a Letter 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Esq,, re ng his office of H SECRETARY, 

read, and ordered to be entered on the Minutes, Yi ty was Resolved—That this Council, 
ing the services rendered by Mr.Charles Salaman to pry meses as its Honorary Secretary. 
since foundation in 1858, have involved a serious sacrifice of domestic end ssional 
valuable time, on alone from him to 


= most reluctantly his resignation of that o It was Resol ved— That this Council, 
accepting the resignat ~ of Mr. Cae Salatnan a as Honorary Secretary, desire to record 
r deep of Mr. services as an officer of the Society since its founda- 


the assistance by him in the formation of the Socicty in 1858, 
in the promotion of all its interests since that period. The Council also desire to record 
they accent his resignation of the office of Honorary Bocrotary with great reluctance and 
It was also the previous two be 
i, the Chairman, an an r. 
as Deputation from't! the Couneil. alt 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY.— 


Lag. Week of, PECULIAR, and Mr. Parry's MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
INS Camera Sea on Monday, Aucust with two New 
8 BEWITCHED, Mis ia Gabriei; CHING-CHOW- “Bi. 9 
a Bouffe, adapted from Offenbach ba Hilts Brough and Ge:man Reed.—Royal 
Tilustration. l4 Kegent Street.— Admission, 28., 38.. and 5s. 
GTODARE. — ONE HUNDRED and EIGHTEENTH 
REPRESENTATION.—THEATRE of MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL. 
MARVELS in MAGIC and VENTRI by STODARE. The Rea 
Trick, and Instantancous Gro: of F iy mm troduced, for the fi 
this on "Easter April 17, 1865, by Colone I'stodare, and only 


an 
E at Eight ys included), also on Wednesday and Saturday Aftern 
Three. 33 Bond "Street, and at the Box-office, Egyptian Hail, 


Almost miraculous.” Vide Times, April 18, 1865. 
(THE EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT MINIATURES, at the 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, is now OPEN DAILY. 
By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Dducation. 


‘Tw 
On the Irish 1 Railways, Excursion Tickets are issued at greatly Reduced Fares, affording 
unusual facilities for visiting the celebrated Scenery of the Country. 


HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
A 


EXAMINA 

The VOLUNTARY ARCHITECTURAL AMIN. ON for 1866 will be held during 
p Last Week in Jannnry, proved that the applications (to be ved on or before the last 

bs 5 of Tereuber next) of Five Candidates are approved by the Council. 

The Regulations already are subject to the following decisi ve ¥ 

1865, il, viz.:| That some intervals between the Lays of Examination 
arrang andidates in both classes will be some 
that this third Examination the subject of Language will be por is the lass 
Distinction, but that each Candi ng @ classic author must n 
pages of continuous list of the agthes < chosen ; and that each “ Temporary Student” attending 
the Examination will be credited with One Guinea ~~ —— of its fee. 


JOHN 
9 Conduit Street, W., June 30, 1865. Tas. FORSTER HAYWARD} on. Secs. 


PBURGH ACADEMY, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


George IV. 
ae Rev. James Stephen Hotson, D.D., F.R.S.E., of Balliol and Merton Colleges, 


Classical Rapre— Rony Weir, University of Edinburgh, and M.A. of Caius College, Cam 
bridge. James Car of ‘James Clyde, LL.D., University of 
Glasgow. John Alexander Banks, M.A. p Dalversity of Edin! burgh. 

Mathematical Williams, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Master of the Fre German Languages and Literature—J.G. E. Macleod, BL.L. and 
Agrégé of the “University 

Mage a ¢ the English L nd Li William F. Collier, LL.D., Trinity College, 

Writing for Fortification and Civil Engineering—Lieut. John Mackie. 

‘4 rithmetic ‘VYaster_John Maclean. 
Master—Evan Stewart. 

Walter Ferguson. 

Master for Architectural and Engineering proven We ter Carmichael. 

Teachers of Fencing and Gymnastics—Captain and Mr. Henry Roland. 

The next Session of the Edinburgh ey will oomeemenee on Monday, October 2, at 

Ten o'clock, when Mr. Banks will OPEN FIRST 'T or JUNIOR CLASS. 

The Academy is an Jnctitetion in witch y tA Gentlemen from Light or Ten to Sixteen 
or Seventeen Years of Age upwards receive a thorough Education in "cleenlce, Modern 
uages, Mathematics, and English Literature. 
Although the Academy is a, a Classical Institution, a Modern By has been added 
the School for the advantage of Young Gentlemen who mean to cuter the Military or Civil 
ee, or to follow ne in which an extensive acquaintance with the Classics is wot 


non Friday, 20th and 30th S d given atthe Academy, 

to Three for the of New Pupils. tional ation 

from Mr. Parrison, Cierk to the Directors, 21 St. Square, Edinburgh. 

ers are received by—The Rector, 62 Great King Street; Mr. Carmichael, 9 Saxe-Coburg 

Place; Mr. Maclean, Raeburn Cottage, Raeburn Piace; and Dr. Collier, 10 Saxe-Coburs Place. 
JOHN COMRIE THOMSON, Secretary. 


T PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN LANGUAGES in 
N's COLLEGE, gow VACANT, Candidates for that Office are 
forward their ‘Testimonial woer-Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before 
the eta = be of August next, in order that the same may be submitted to his Exeelleney the 
z 
Phe Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter upon his 
Dublin Castle, July 27, 1365, 


al 
ICHFIELD THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE.—GRADUATES 
may obtain the. CORTE ICATE after a residence of Three Terms ; and this CorGtaate 
by the Bishop of Lichfield in lieu of the Cambridge Voluntary Examinat 
They are po Any aSetedbien for Study and Training, during short periods of not less than 
Term. Non-Graduates must reside Two Years. ‘The next Bi will begin on Saturday, 
September 30.— Address, Tue Princtpaz, Theological College, Lichfield. 


GUTTON VALENCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 1 

hurst, Kent. Head-Master—Rev. J. D. KINGDON, M.A 

prides. This School has been entirely rebuilt and greatty cilatzed by by rw pe , the 
workers’ Company, who have also attached to tions of £40 per annum, 

tenable for four years at Oxford or Cambridge (one vacant every year); Four Scholarships of 


£25 per annum, tenable ied two years not at an University (two vacant every ear). There is 
also an Exhibition of £20 per annum, tenable for four years at S. John’s Co! “4 abridge. 


These Exhibitions and Scholarships are open to the whole “School and a 
particulars, apply to the tpn School. 
The next Term will tember 9. 


CLAREN DON HOUSE COLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOL, Kennington Road, S. Princieat De. F.C.P., F.R.A.S, The 
largest number of Certificates was taken by this School (of ek nah of 
900 Candidates) by the College of Proceptess. ips next Term will commence on on September 11. 
Fora Pr apply as above. 


REGATE HILL HOUSE, Pin te, Surrey. —A Limited 
hom Applications may 


CIVIL "SERVICE of INDIA.—A COMPETITIVE EXA- 

MINATION of Candidates will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners on March ed 

1866, and following days. The Competition will be open to all natural-born subjects of 

aaa who, on the ist of March next, shall be over Seventeen and under Twenty-one af 
and of good Health and Character. 


(WIL SERVICE of INDIA.—EXAMINATION of MARCH 
onion. may be had upon application to the Secretary, Civil 
JDL AN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 


and THE LINE.—Mr. WREN, M.A., ets Coleen, Cambridge, assisted by the i3th 
Weengien, the 13th Classic, and the Senior Moralist of the bridge 


ir respective years at Cam ce by 


a Graduate and Gold Medallist of the University of ‘Lenton for Natural Sciences, and the 
Masters obtainable for the Oriental and Modern I. anguages, receives TWELVE RESIDE DENT 
PUPILS to prepare for the Examinations for the Modevate terms. References 


Parents of successful Pupils.— Wiltshire Louse, 8, John's Road, Brixton. 
Guaranteed.—A —A Pupil h has just Direct after Three Months’ Reading.— Address, 
Parvare ‘Tutor, care Row, London. 
SERVICE of INDIA.—There are FOUR NON- 
RESIDENT VACANCIES for the Open Compe’ 366 in a Class of 
reparation adequate to to Private Tuition a! be thereby guaran’ are also 
‘wo Vacancies for the ¥ urther" Examination of 1866. Pall | Mail, 8 3.W. 


NDIAN CIVIL, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c.—Success 
IVIL SER 
pater the Directions of a staff of Professors the Leading I.C. 


pou CIVIL SERVICE.—CANDIDATES are re Prepared at 
Cre SERVICE of INDIA.—OPEN COMPETITION of 


1866.. r ws One non-resident VACANCY in a Class of Six ~ ls, whose Studies are 
been successfully connected with the E.LC.S. Exami- 


ucted by several Tutors 
| Pall Mail, 8. 


CANDIDAT ES for ‘WOOLWIGH, SAN DHURST, and for 
Colleges, Sandhurst ; Colonel Sir Henry James, K-E., 
Martyr Worthy Rectory, Winchester. 

(THE Rev. J. J. MANLEY, M.A. (Etonian), Graduate in 

-, ntingford, Herts. 


of some skill in Letters and well 
that he is not suited for Pastoral Work, is 
or LIBRARIA AN. He travelied 


German, an italian. Age reet, Oheapside, E-C. 


Honours, 
or Bishops’ Examinat! 
ONE VACANCY. —Address, Cot’ 
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